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Foreword 


As a follow up of the 45th session of the International Conference on Education held at 
Geneva from September 30 to October 5, 1996, two meetings of E-9 countries (Bangladesh, 
Brazil, China, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Mexico, Nigeria and Pakistan) were organised at New 
Delhi from February 6-8, 1997 to discuss the best case studies in in-service teacher education 
and curriculum of ЗЕ in the first three grades. 

After the 1980 Jomtien Conference in Thailand, ‘Education for All’ has been in sharp 
focus. The successive meetings held at various places including New Delhi, 1993, provided 
additional emphasis to achieve comprehensive objectives of Education for АП. In totality of its 
vision, Education for All means giving quality primary education to all, developing essential 
skills, competencies and attitudes in all members of society and providing equal opportunities 
for learning and achievernent. For me, it is an occasion to rejoice that the historical meetings 
were held again at New Delhi and the NCTE had the responsibility to organise them in 
collaboration with UNESCO. 

The foci of the meetings were two-fold, the first relating to in-service teacher training and 
the second to quality of learning specially, the curriculum in the first three grades. The 
representatives of E-9 countries presented their case studies which were summarised and 
synthesised by international consultants. The meetings provided excellent opportunities to the 
representatives of E-9 countries to exchange their views and experiences on both the themes. 

The meetiags got a head start by the profound intellectual inputs provided by Dr. Chitra 
Naik, the Chief Guest and Member, Planning Commission and through the thoughtful 
presidential address of Shri P.R. Dasgupta, Secretary, Department of Education, Ministry of 
Human Resource Development, Government of India. Both reckoned the importance of these 
meetings and positive contribution they would make to the overall cause of Education for АП. 

During the meetings, the UN Agencies—UNICEF, UNESCO, UNDP, UNFPA and World 
Bank reconfirmed and reiterated their commitment to Education for All. It was assured that 
issues emerging out of deliberations of these meetings would be carefully examined and follow 
up activities would be launched. 

It was the first set of international meetings to be organised by NCTE. A large share of 
success of these meetings goes to the support NCTE received from the Department of 
Education, Ministry of Human Resource Development and the UNESCO Office, New Delhi. 

NCTE in consultation with UNESCO decided to print this report in its present form so 
that it can reach all training institutions in India. The objective is to make the report available 


to all primary and secondary teacher training institutions so that they may get acquainted with 
successful case studies in other countries and may also compare and contrast the syllabus of 
first three grades which is so essential for further education. 

Many people helped in making the meetings successful. Dr. Warren L. Mellor, the then 
acting Director and Representative UNESCO, New Delhi got associated with this programme 
at the planning phase. With him and with representatives of World Bank, UNICEF, UNFPA, the 
NCTE organised two planning meetings to chalk out and streamline day to day schedule of 
work. 


Prof. O.S. Dewal got associated with these meetings from the time of inception of the 
proposal. He was the Chief Co-ordinator for planning and organising the meetings and for 
preparing the report. He prepared the Indian country paper and presented it at the meetings 
along with Dr. K.Walia who presented the Indian country paper on ЗК. 


During the meetings Shri Anil Bordia, former Education Secretary, Ministry of HRD and 
Shri S.C. Behar, former Chief Secretary, Madhya Pradesh contributed to presenting the Indian 
point of view both on in-service training and quality of learning the ЗК. They. deserve our 
sincere thanks. 


The NCTE staff worked very hard to ensure the success of these meetings. My thanks are 
due to Shri Surendra Singh, Member Secretary, NCTE who looked after TV coverage, Shri G. 
Somasekhar and Shri Sohan Swarup Sharma who looked after general arrangements, hospitality 
etc. I am also thankful to Shri T.N. Sarma for press releases and media coverage. 


I am also grateful to Dr. D.N. Khosla who has helped NCTE in editing this report and 
making it see the light of the day. 


Prof. J.S. Rajput 
June 1, 1997 
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1.1.0 


ГЁ General Proceedings 


INTRODUCTION 


National Council for Teacher Education, in collaboration with UNESCO New Delhi 
and in pursuance of the request from E-9 coordinator Dr. W. Vollmann, UNESCO 
Paris, hosted two meetings on Innovative In-service Teacher Training and Quality of 
Learning; Syllabus of the 3R* in the First Three Grades in the E-9 countries on February 
6-8, 1997 at Vigyan Bhawan, New Delhi. 


111 The objective of the first meeting was to share views on the best case studies 
in in-service teacher education in E-9 countries. Criteria to select a case study 
were innovativeness, replicability and impact. The objective of the second 
meeting was to present country positions with respect to the content of 
learning, transactional strategies and evaluation. 


The vision of "Education for All’ in the present era of change includes much more than the 
conventional school system which aimed at providing the learners with the skills of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, according to Dr. Chitra Naik, Member, Planning Commission, Govt. of India and Chief 
Guest at the inaugural Session of the E-9 countries’ meetings on February 6, 1997. EFA has now to 
include in its agenda all types of learners at all ages and in varied socio-economic groups. It has to 
educate workers, parents, the deprived and the disabled, and practically everyone in the global society 
to change their mind-set and their skills so as to cope with the rapid changes which are overwhelming 
both old and new societies. Education has to give the learners the capability of contributing to 
sustainable development, adopting democracy as a way of governance and moving towards the ultimate 
goal of equality so as to promote peace. Shri P.R. Dasgupta, Secretary, MHRD, Govt. of India in his 
presidential address at this occasion said that the teacher's role in EFA has also to be that of a facilitator 
as well as a counsellor of students who are like raw diamonds needling to be chiseled and polished to 
foster in them excellence of human qualities. 


EFA : THE EXTENDED VISION 


1.2.0 


INAUGURAL SESSION 
February 6, 1997 


Prof. J.S. Rajput, Chairman NCTE, welcomed the experts of E-9 countries, the UNESCO 
officials, the E-9 Jomtien partners, that is, the representatives of UNDP, UNICEF, 
UNEPA and World Bank, and eminent educationists like Shri Anil Bordia, Prof. R.H. 
Dave, Shri S.C. Behar, Dr. A.K. Sharma (Director NCERT), Shri Kuldip Mathur 
(Director NIEPA), Shri B.P. Khandelwal (Chairman CBSE), Shri Abhimanyu Singh 
(Joint Secretary, MHRD, Government of India) and Dr. Chitra Naik (Member, Planning 
Commission, Government of India) as the Chief Guest. This session was chaired by 
Shri P.R. Dasgupta, Education Secretary, MHRD, Government of India. 


12.1 


1.2.4 


After registration of the participants (List at Annexure I) from 8.30 a.m., the 
inaugural function of the meetings commenced at 9 a.m. as per programme 
(Annexure II), with Dr. K. Walia as the programme announcer and with 
presentation of bouquets to the dignitaries on the dias. The chief guest was 
then requested to light the lamp symbolizing the teachers’ fundamental duty 
to dispel the darkness of ignorance and to usher in an era of luminous light 
of literacy, knowledge and wisdom. 


This was followed by Prof. J.S. Rajput’s welcome address (Annexure III) who, 
while welcoming the chief guest and other dignitaries to the meetings, 
explained the role of the NCTE to undertake planned and coordinated 
development of teacher education in all its aspects and at all levels of school 
education and the massive exercise undertaken to restructure and revamp 
teacher education curriculum. He described, in brief, major functions of the 
NCTE and the tasks it has completed within the short span of its existence. 


Dwelling on the importance of these two meetings, he appreciated close 
relationship between them. 


Dr. W. Vollmann, UNESCO Paris, then made a brief introduction to the 
meetings explaining that several UN Agencies were keenly supporting and 
strengthening the E-9 efforts to improve and innovate teacher education 
system, textbooks and syllabi and in-service teacher training programmes to 
meet the challenge of Education for All in the context of growing population 
in these countries and as such they were eagerly awaiting and looking 
forward to results and follow up action. Referring to the country-based study 
on teacher training sponsored by UNESCO-UNDP, he stressed the need for 
teachers to be able to respond to the growing demands of primary education. 
He explained that the study was envisioned to provide a visible platform for 
the most promising and effective in-service teacher education programmes 


and reported about the phases of the study completed so far and the work 
that lies ahead. 


The Chief Guest, Dr. Chitra Naik welcomed the decision of holding these 
meetings in India with the support of UNESCO, UNDP, UNICEF, UNFPA and 


1.2.5 


World Bank. In her inaugural speech (Annexure IV), Dr. Naik emphasized 
that education is the prime mover of development and creator of empowerment 
of people and recalled that the Jomtien Conference not only emphasized the 
learning of 3R* but also the basic education which included key factors of 
development as caring for the environment, managing population growth, 
promoting social development, alleviating poverty and ensuring social justice. 
She further observed that these meetings of experts of E-9 countries are a 
logical outcome of the commitments expressed in the 45th Session of 
International Conference on Education held at Geneva (Recommendation No. 
3 at Annexure V) and show the faith and commitment of E-9 partners in 
Education for All. She identified major points that might seek attention of the 
experts and suggested constitution of a regional network for teacher education 
with necessary assistance from UNESCO or E-9 partners with the mechanism 
that the headquarters of the regional network could rotate from country to 
country within E-9 countries every two years. She made a strong plea for 
evolving new modes of teacher education such as developing self-learning 
packages relevant to teachers, teacher educators, curriculum developers and 
educational administrators and also emphasized on the role of mobile teacher 
training teams in strengthening in-service programmes. One of her suggestions 
was that UNESCO or МСТЕ or E-9 partners could establish a couple of 
fellowships to execute time-bound projects to translate EFA concepts into 
actual realities. She made it clear that the vision of EFA in the present era of 
change included much more than the conventional school system which 
aimed at providing learners with the skills of reading, writing and arithmetic. 
EFA has now to include in its agenda all types of learners of all ages and in 
varied socio-economic groups. It has to educate workers, parents, the deprived, 
the disabled and practically everyone in the global society to change their 
mind-set and their skills so as to cope with the overwhelming rapid changes 
taking place both in old and new societies. Education has to develop in the 
learners the capability of contributing to sustainable development, adopting 
democracy as a way of governance and moving towards the ultimate goal of 
equality in order to promote peace. 


Shri P.R. Dasgupta in his presidential address assured all assistance to ensure 
quality teacher education in order to improve the quality of education. He 
also gave a brief description of the programmes and policies of the Government 
of India regarding universalization of elementary education. He, however, 
regretted the low status of the teacher, the loss of his traditional honour and 
emphasized on the need of regeneration of his personality in the mould of the 
country's rich cultural heritage. The teacher's role in EFA has to be that of a 
teacher, a facilitator as well as a counsellor of students who are like raw 
diamonds needing to be appropriately cut and polished with the richness of 
their potential personal culture. The teacher has to be accorded a pride of 
place for being an effective member of the society. 


1.3.0 


1.4.0 


1:27 


Dr. WL. Mellor, UNESCO New Delhi, proposed a vote of thanks (Annexure 
VI) stating, among other things, that in order to meet the educational needs 
of countries like India whose plan perspectives are committed to the making 
of an educated community through economic development and poverty 
amelioration, several alternative approaches are not only called for but are 
also fast emerging. He assured UNESCO's support and renewed commitment 
for working together in a meaningful educational partnership among E-9 
countries so as not only to learn to know, to do, to live and to be but also to 
learn to live together in peace, security and prosperity in the ensuing century. 
For India, in particular, he referred to priorities like teacher education, 
distance education, education of the disadvantaged, information networks, 
curriculum and values. He also assured NCTE of UNESCO's close co-operation 
to devise ways and means of planning and managing co-ordinated system for 
quality teacher education and thanked E-9 partners and other international 
agencies for their valuable commitment towards EFA. He spoke about 
UNESCO's major task to assist in constructing the defence of peace in the 
minds of individuals and conveyed the expressed support of UNDP and 
UNFPA for efforts to improve the quality of teaching. 


Two Press Releases (Annexures VII and VIII) about these meetings were also 
issued. 


PROGRAMME TRANSACTION 


The programme of the meetings was transacted without much alteration. Three small 
changes were made. 


1.3.1 


132 


1.3.3 
1.3.4 


On February 6, 1997, after the inaugural session, representatives of UNICEF 
and World Bank made their comments and re-assured their commitment to 
Education for All. 


On February 6, 1997, an important intervention was made by Dr. N.K. Jangira, 
World Bank 


On February 7, 1997, the morning session was held at the NCTE headquarters. 


Presentations scheduled for the afternoon on February 8, 1997 were taken up 


in the forenoon of the same day to make it possible to close the meeting 
around 3 p.m. 


THE FIRST MEETING - BUSINESS SESSION 
February 6, 1997 


1.4.1 


Business session of the meeting on Innovative In-service Teacher Training in 
E-9 countries started with brief self-introduction of the delegates and election 


of officers of the meetings. The experts of E-9 partners unanimously elected 
the following for both the meetings : 


Prof. J.S. Rajput Chairman 
Mr. Denis C.U. Okoro Vice-Chairman 
Dr. Rose Marie Salazar Clemena Rapporteur 


LEARNING : THE TREASURE WITHIN 


In pursuance of UNESCO's unique mission that wars begin in the minds of men and it is in the minds 
of men that the defences of peace must be constructed, Dr. Warren L. Mellor, Unesco New Delhi 
expressed, in his vote of thanks at the inaugural session of the E-9 meetings, that peaceful social change 
is possible even in the background of conflict. In the game of learning, there are no winners and no 
losers, but only learners; learning without barriers, without frontiers. According to the Report of 
UNESCO Commission on Education “Learning : The Treasure Within’, we must not only learn to be, 
to know and to do: we must pre-eminently learn to live together in the twentyfirst century and learn 
to advance towards a learning society, where every aspect of life, individual as well as social, offers 
opportunities for learning and doing; where school should impart both the desire for, and pleasure in, 
learning, the ability to learn how to learn, and intellectual curiosity; and where each individual would, 
in turn, be both teacher and learner. In this very vein, in his preliminary remarks at the E-9 meeting, 
Dr. W. Vollmann, UNESCO Paris reiterated that the biggest challenge is the concern for improving 
the quality of teachers in terms of pedagogical skills, intervention of modern technology in teaching- 
learning and total community involvement in the making of a learning society so as to meet the goals 
of EFA. 


142 Dr. W. Vollmann reiterated the objectives of the meeting, explaining its 
context within the framework of teachers' status, new roles of teachers in the 
21st century and the programmes that promote and stimulate professional 
growth of teachers. He further elaborated concern for EFA and considered 
innovations in in-service teacher training as the most potential tools to 
achieve the targets in these highly populated E-9 countries. He drew special 
attention once again to the UNESCO and UNDP sponsored study to confirm 
the critical role of the teacher in encouraging increase in student enrolment at 
primary education stage as also to many constraints in this regard, particularly 
that teachers are not specifically trained to discharge this role in terms of the 
operational and strategic tasks involved. With little incentive and wide- 
spread innovation-inertia, the biggest challenge continues to remain the 
concern for improving the quality of teachers, both in-service as well as pre- 
service. This demands selective country programmes and indepth studies to 
identify respective country's strengths and weaknesses as regards teachers’ 
training in terms of pedagogical skills, modern technological intervention in 
teaching-learning process, community involvement in the making of a learning 
society and the like. Country experiences, therefore, tend to yield understanding 


PA. 


1.4.4 


1.4.5 


of how in-service teacher training programmes can make their impact on 
education in general and teacher education in particular, how they can 
provide effective guidelines for quality teaching, and in what way they can 
help focus on concrete follow up in respect of each country, individually as 
well as collectively. The principal focus of this meeting was to evolve suitable 
action plans to innovate in-service teacher education in respective countries 
to meet the challenge of Education for All which is multi-dimensional in its 
scope and operation. 


Prof. N.K. Jangira, World Bank New Delhi, re-affirmed that they stand 
committed to support the project aiming at improvement of teacher education 
for producing quality teachers in order to meet additional requirements and 
targets of EFA even in remote areas of the E-9 countries by continuous 
distance education mode through the World Bank financed schemes like 
DPEP as operative in India. They were keenly awaiting the outcomes of the 
meetings. He endorsed recommendations of the Jomtien Conference on EFA 
and the E-9 project of improving teacher quality. 


Dr. Gordan Alexander, UNICEF New Delhi, assured whole-hearted 
commitment to Right to Education in E-9 and SAARC countries to achieve the 
targets of universalization of elementary education. However, he raised 
serious concern about the widening gap between targets and achievements 
which call for innovative methods of teacher education in quite a big way as 
it constitutes the centre of the whole educational process. He suggested steps 
like mobilizing teachers’ unions to motivate students to schools, community 
management of schools and their accountability towards it, exploring the 
possibility of linking primary education with early child development, 
developing strategies like non-formal education for outside classroom children, 
such as girl child, child labour etc., who have for long been denied their rights 
as children including the right to education. There is indeed an enormous 
scope for quantitative as well as qualitative improvement which needs to be 
seriously explored and urgently addressed to in all these countries. The 
provision of legal redressal for the child's rights is another step in the positive 
direction. The Delhi Declaration 1993 rightly ensured the provision of schooling 
for every child. Dr. Alexander stressed the importance of re-establishing the 
teacher at the centre of efforts to improve the quality of education and 
asserted the role of the community in the management of schools. 


Dr. W.L. Mellor, UNESCO New Delhi, in his general remarks re-affirmed their 
commitment to the realization of EFA in E-9 countries and revamping in- 
service teacher education through provisions like educational documentation 
network and internet among these countries, distance education mode for in- 
service teacher orientation, drawing action plans at national as well as 
grassroot levels in accordance with mobilization and availability of community 
resources, curriculum renewal to inculcate values and attitudes to realize the 
mission of peace through EFA as envisaged in the Delhi Declaration 1993. 


1.5.0 


1.4.6 


147 


Dr. Salazar Clemena, UNESCO Philippines then referred to the country case 
studies made in respect of E-9 countries, as a follow up of the Geneva 
Conference recommendation. She briefly outlined major criteria on which 
country papers were selected. These included innovativeness, replicability 
and impact. 


After the general remarks made by UNESCO, World Bank and UNICEF 
experts to initiate the Business Session, a video film on teacher training vis- 
a-vis Education for All was shown to highlight various issues and problems 
facing the over-populated countries. 


COUNTRY PRESENTATIONS 
February 6, 1997 


1541 


Country-wise presentations of innovative case studies on in-service teacher 
training started as per schedule. Four papers were presented by the delegates 
of Bangladesh, Brazil, Egypt and Indonesia in the forenoon and of India, 
Mexico, Nigeria and Pakistan in the afternoon. The ninth paper in respect of 
China was accepted in absentia. The afternoon session, however, started with 
an invited intervention by Shri Abhimanyu Singh, Joint Secretary; MHRD. 
Towards the close of this session, Shri S.C. Behar was requested to make an 
intervention. After presentation of each paper, time for clarifications and brief 
discussions was also made available. 


Dr. Anowarul Aziz of Bangladesh presented his paper containing three 
principal innovations in practice in that country to improve the quality of in- 
service education of primary school teachers, including : (a) Cluster/sub- 
cluster Training; (b) Curriculum Dissemination Training Programme; and (c) 
Concentrated Language Encounter. In order to ensure that every teacher 
receives in-service teacher training at regular intervals during the year under 
the sub-cluster system, 20-25 teachers, comprising 4/5 schools within the 
range of two kms., assemble in one of these schools by rotation for the whole 
day, once every two months, to improve their professional and pedagogical 
skills through orientation, teacher demonstration, discussion on demonstration, 
discussion of the pedagogical training module developed in the light of 
common difficulties felt by teachers, organization of co-curricular activities, 
open discussion session with active participation of parents and school 
management committees, supervision, monitoring and evaluation of classroom 
instruction etc. such that every teacher gets regular refresher training at least 
six times a year under strict supervision and with active help of the trainers. 
This innovation, in operation since 1983 with assistance from UNICEF, is 
gradually coming of age to be institutionalized in the country to cater to the 
development needs of remote and rural area schools as well even without the 
provision of incentives of any kind. 


1.53 


1.5.4 


1.5.5 


Ms. Maria Alice Setubal of Brazil presented her country paper highlighting 
how mutual cooperation and interaction between the Municipal Board of 
Education and Culture and the Northern Regional University in IJUI town of 
Brazil in organizing in-service teacher training could be helpful in reducing 
student dropout rate from 8% to 3% in a couple of years. The redeeming 
features of this innovative practice in in-service teacher training include 
election of the principal by teachers and students; scheduling schools in such 
a way as to offer an inbuilt system of continuing education for teachers, 
principals and teaching coordinators on weekly basis; generating training 
themes and sub-themes on annual and bimonthly basis; developing school 
competence and teachers' autonomy to design, prepare and author practice 
materials for teachers and students as per needs so as to make their teaching 
more meaningful and their school unique in their own right; electing school 
councils every two years comprising teachers, students and parents to work 
jointly with the State Board of Education and the University to offer systematic 
in-service teacher training and development programmes in content, pedagogy 
and other activities; and to offer regular opportunities for students to write 
and re-write stories individually as well as collectively through peer 
participation. The study showed positive impact on the performance and self- 
esteem of teachers. 


Prof. Aly E. El-Shikhaiby of Egypt presented the country paper describing the 
innovation on Upgrading Elementary Teachers' Qualifications to the university 
level through a part-time evening in-service teacher training course of four 
years leading to BA/BSc degree in education and specialization in academic 
subjects and practical vocational subjects/studies through self-learning 
packages and distance education modes in close cooperation between Faculty 
of Education, Ain Shams University and National Centre of Education Research 
and Development. This course tries to maintain balance between academic 
concerns and practical skills. Various centres conduct the course under strict 
supervision and management of a university Professor each to promote 
teachers' competencies to actively participate in socio-cultural and professional 
development. The strength of this innovation lies in the fact that the students 
have to maintain an excellent record of their performance in terms of credit 
hours and traditional evaluation systems. There is also an inbuilt student 
support system involving weekly discussions with the faculty at scheduled 
study centres. Teachers already trained at certificate level and possessing 
atleast two years' minimum experience are admitted to this course. It is a long 
range programme to cover about one and a half lakh teachers over the years 
to help their vertical advancement in the profession. However, age restriction 
for entry to this course is upto 45 years. 


Prof. O.S. Dewal of India presented the country paper comprising three 
innovative studies titled In-service Teacher Education in India; Special 
Orientation for Primary School Teachers (SOPT); and Certificate in Guidance : 


1.5.6 


IGNOU-NCERT Distance Mode Multi-Media Programme. SOPT is a 
collaborative multi-institutional project of cascade nature and its contribution 
to the cause of in-service education of teachers has been remarkable. 


Besides programmes for elementary teachers telecast through Satellite TV 
every Saturday, training of over 48,000 primary school teachers in six States 
through SITE just in one go of two cycles of two weeks each in 1975-76 
opened new vistas for in-service education of teachers involving multi-media 
approach comprising teachers" handbook, enrichment modules, activity guide, 
contact session, etc. all revolving around telecasts and broadcasts. The thrust 
of in-service teacher education in the country is manifold like training 
unqualified or underqualified teachers; upgrading teachers' professional 
competencies; exposing them to their emerging roles; orienting them to policy 
changes; acquainting them with latest technological and transformational 
impacts on education in general and teacher education in particular. 


Similarly, in pursuance of new direction, provided in the National Education 
Policy 1986, that pre-service and in-service education of teachers being a 
continuous process, а Special Orientation for Primary School Teachers was 
launched as a multi-initiative training programme for improving classroom 
practices, student learning and social development in contextual themes like 
Operation Blackboard, Minimum Levels of Learning, Education of Special 
Groups, Value Education and Multi-grade Teaching in six curricular areas. It 
is again a multi-media programme comprising interactive video technology, 
self-learning modules, intervention of key resource persons etc. It aimed at 
massive training of over 45,000 teachers in a cascade approach and video 
conferencing during the period from 1995 to 1997. 


Another innovative programme jointly organized by NCERT ага IGNOU at 
various study centres leading to Diploma in Child Guidance comprises a 
multi-media distance mode course for training in-service teachers in child 
guidance with special focus on understanding the personality of children, 
facilitating their growth and development, guiding their learning and 
channelizing their socio-emotional development. 


‘Invited Intervention (I): In the beginning of the afternoon session. at 
2 p.m. on February 6, 1997, Shri Abhimanyu Singh, Joint Secretary, MHRD 
was requested to make an intervention about salient features of the National 
Education Policy, 1986 with special reference to the training of teachers. Shri 
Singh observed that the NEP made a turning point in the history of teacher 
education in India as it is the outcome of large scale country-wide discussions 
and deliberations on priorities for teacher education, teacher qualifications, 
attitudes, skills, perceptions etc with special focus on quality improvement in 
education at all levels. Not only is the institution of NCTE as a statutory body 
a product of this policy, but the restructuring of various teacher training 
institutions and systems is also its important outcome. In order to improve 
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the quality of elementary teacher training in a consistent and continuous 
form, a network of DIETs has been set up to shoulder this responsibility at the 
grassroot level and in order to improve the profile of secondary teacher 
education in the country, a whole lot of institutions like CTEs, IASEs, RIEs, 
university sponsored schemes etc. have been launched besides the cooperation 
of institutions like NCERT, IGNOU, SCERTs etc. in this direction. Various 
voluntary and non-government agencies are also engaged in innovating 
teacher training particularly at elementary stage. The school complexes at 
block and district levels serve as training ground for teachers not simply in 
the form of providing teaching situations but also for training them in 
community life to uphold their status of being community leaders alive to 
their ‘Shikshak Dharam’ , their moral duty towards children, society and the 
nation. It is the inculcation and awakening of this 'Sanskar', the heritage, that 
constitutes the strength of the Indian teacher and as such there is an urgent 
need to evolve renewed strategies to orient teachers in this direction besides 
quality classroom teaching and wholesome participation in community 
upliftment. The NEP's focus on value education as an integral component of 
teacher education at different levels is a positive step towards this end. The 
training of teachers needs primarily to be geared to this task as well. He also 
briefly referred to the National Action Plan which proposes to use interactive 
video technology for training of elementary school teachers at the district and 
block levels as also to various schemes like mid-day meals launched to 
improve retention in primary schools, MLL and Operation Blackboard which 
have direct bearing on the quality of learning. 


Prof. Yusufhadi Miarso of Indonesia then presented the country case study on 
Radio In-service Training for Primary School Teachers, popularly known as 
DILKAT SRP. Indonesia is a multi-ethnic, multi-social and multi-lingual 
country of far flung islands and remote areas. At the time of launching its five 
year plan programme in 1969, most of the teachers in primary schools were 
unqualified and as such nearly ten lakhs of them were required to improve 
their qualifications. This was a formidable task. It was taken as a basic 
development philosophy that any improvement in the quality of education, 
an essential requisite of development process, should begin with the most 
critical point, the teachers. Highest priority was, therefore, accorded to the 
improvement of qualifications and quality of primary school teachers who 
could not get opportunities to attend the conventional face-to-face or even 
distance learning mode course of teacher training of the Indonesian Open 
University. A specially designed six semester three year innovative radio 
inservice teacher training programme was initiated in 1976, with two-fold 
purposes namely improving subject mastery and professional/pedagogical 
competencies of teachers on the one hand and to help them obtain standard 
teaching qualifications equivalent to the Open University diploma on the 
other, on earning a minimum of 80 credit points in three years, thus making 
them eligible to pursue degree level study of the open university as well. This 
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programme is now fully operative in as many as 18 provinces since 1992, with 
excellent results. The redeeming features of this innovation are: setting up a 
centre for communication technology for education and culture for conducting 
upgrading radio programmes as a support to the mobile in-service training 
activities; providing provincial level linkages for production of cassettes and 
learning packages, dissemination and transmission, implementation and 
semester-wise evaluation of the trainees’ progress; formation of the ‘learning 
groups’ of intending teachers in respective schools and their registration with 
provincial education offices respectively; provision of radio sets to learning 
groups and providing half an hour time for listening to the lesson units and 
organising group discussions in the daily school time table or in the recess, to 
help feedback in respect of their progress, problems, difficulties etc.; providing 
self-learning packages and blank audio cassettes for individual recording and 
learning; semester-wise evaluation and written tests during school holidays; 
checking monthly reports by school supervisors; and allowing students to 
enrol continuously or intermitently as active learners. The magnitude of the 
success of this innovation in in-service teacher training is quite obvious from 
the fact that in 1996 over 1,17,000 active learners were undergoing training in 
nearly 29,000 learning groups. This innovation is not only cost-effective but is 
also result-effective. It is as well quite potential and productive with very 
high replicability value too. 


Mr. Felix Cadena Barquin of Mexico then made his country presentation on 
‘Investigation-action on Actualization of Concepts and Attitudes in the 
teaching-learning process in primary and pre-primary schools (IACAE)'. It is 
an action research effort to promote concept formation and develop learning 
attitudes among primary and pre-primary school children with active 
participation of teacher educators, zonal supervisors, teachers, parents and 
children themselves in ‘Parents School’ in each pilot zone. The principal focus 
of this innovation is on establishing a strong school community link for 
making positive contribution to the learning-teaching process and making 
constant search for new methods and techniques of teaching - individual as 
well as participatory. In that, the zonal supervisors and teachers identify and 
organize the children's needs, children organize themselves in the form of 
committees to analyse the problems and the parents organize 'parents school' 
to support the children's learning at periodical meetings. The philosophy 
behind this formation is creating auto-suggestive educative groups to improve 
the terminal efficiency of primary school students and to make teachers self- 
diagnostic about teaching methods, problem solving and teaching-learning 
process as also about self-esteem of teacher as principal agent of socio-cultural 
change of the community. It also involves an auto-evaluation process based 
on observation and data records of the teacher about students' interaction 
among themselves and self-teaching texts. Another redeeming feature of this 
innovation is exploiting indigenous practices to make learning lasting and 
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stable. This includes cultural expressions like dance, singing, cooking, rituals, 
traditional speech forms, traditional medicines, etc. It encourages reading- 
writing skills to respond to the media requirements; generates creativity, 
critical reflection and extra-classroom friendship; and develops readiness to 
actively participate among children, teachers as well as parents. It makes the 
teachers authors as well as architects of their self-development. Its assessment 
on the basis of popular education reveals positive impact on teachers, parents, 
students and the community. 


Prof. S.T. Bajah of Nigeria made presentation of his country paper on ‘Peer In- 
Service Approach', popularly called PISA, as an innovative in-service teacher 
training programme. It is based on the philosophy that in any system of 
education, there are a number of good practising teachers and equally good 
schools in the vicinity. Expertise of such teachers, with due orientation, can be 
fully utilized to update and inculcate the spirit of excellence in teachers of 
different schools and school clusters as well. This makes the innovation 
unique and distinctive, pragmatic and practicable as these teachers belong to 
the system itself and their professional skills may be more easily acceptable 
at the level of teachers than those displayed by experts from outside the 
system. In this endeavour, a team of very good classroom teachers is identified 
to serve not simply as role models for other teachers but also as actual 
participants in the improvement of in-service education of teachers. It serves 
variety of purposes. It builds self-esteem among teachers for their being 
experts in the task that makes them even more enthusiastic to improve their 
skills and expertise still further so as to share their best with colleagues. This 
encourages other teachers as well to locate and bring out their own good 
traits and skills as teachers. The peer in-service teachers may move from 
school to school in the neighbourhood as per need-assessment of the respective 
school. Every teacher is expected to attend three in-service courses. Teachers’ 
participation is given due credits to earn for them additional qualification for 
career advancement besides improving the quality of their teaching. This 
innovation has proved to be very useful for in-service training of thousands 
of teachers by forming clusters of small schools around good schools even in 
the far flung remote areas/schools. Intervention of technology and media 
based self-learning modules may also be helpful in making this in-service 
training more effective. None-the-less, peer in-service teacher training can be 
exceedingly helpful in organizing ‘sandwich’ programmes for improving 
teaching skills of teachers. This innovation improved school performance and 
results and also provided due enrichment to the professional development of 
the heads of school. It offered opportunities for inter-school cooperation, as 
private schools, which are usually good, willingly cooperate to help the 
public schools in this endeavour. 


Dr. M. Maqsud Alam Bukhari of Pakistan, while presenting his country paper, 
emphasized on how the Primary Teachers Orientation Course run by the 
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Allama Iqbal Open University has been contributing to the in-service education 
of primary school teachers over the years. In its first phase, it trained 83,658 
untrained matriculate teachers employed in primary schools through an 18 
weeks, 18 units intensive course via distance mode during 1976 to 1986. 
However, in its second phase, it focussed attention on re-training of the 
trained working teachers who had at least three years' teaching experience 
and one year pre-service teacher training at their credit. While the number of 
training periods and teaching units remain the same, 18 as before, it is 
addressed to making up deficiencies, improving practical skills and eight-fold 
teaching competencies of teachers through micro-teaching techniques, use of 
camera and audio and video recordings. It is primarily a skill-oriented in- 
service teacher training programme based on an open learning system coupled 
with self-education and self-assessment packages, involving a mix both of 
print as well as electronic media comprising 2 TV lessons, 5 Radio lessons, 2 
audio cassette lessons and 18 units of print materials. The open university has 
33 regional offices and over five hundred study centres spread all over the 
country to facilitate training under continuous guidance and supervision of 
tutors for every group of 20 to 30 trainees and senior tutors for every 10 
tutors. While senior tutors are trained at intensive five day workshops at the 
open university headquarters, the tutors are trained likewise at the regional 
offices. Every trainee has to attend fortnightly tutorials compulsorily, besides 
other course units throughout the training period, with continuous monitoring, 
evaluation and feedback to enrich the programme. A good number of incentives 
in the forms of TA/DA, certificates, degrees and scholarships are provided for 
making the programme effective besides sustaining the interest of trainees. 
Those who obtain the first three positions in the final examination are given 
scholarship of Rs. 200/- p.m. for one year and in case they do not intend 
going in for higher studies, the benefit of this scholarship is allowed to their 
sons and daughters. This innovative in-service teacher training has retrained 
nearly 42,350 teachers between 1992 and 1996. Those who pass it with 
distinction are allowed a credit of one subject for pursuing further education 
at intermediate or B.Ed. level to improve their career prospects. They are also 
given preference in admission to such courses. 


The country paper of China was accepted in absentia. Due to unprecedented 
population explosion during the sixties and seventies an over-riding number 
of under-qualified teachers had to be enrolled in the country's primary 
schools which necessitated concern about their in-service training. The first 
step taken to improve the situation was strengthening and rebuilding the 
existing teacher training schools as major base of in-service teacher education. 
In the first part of the eighties they were geared to help in-service teachers 
gain content subject mastery and understanding of the basic teaching methods 
and in the latter part of the decade to help the unqualified teachers work for 
diploma in normal secondary education. These two phases of in-service 
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training during the eighties proved quite successful. Whereas in the eighties, 
53 percent of the teachers were untrained and unqualified, the position of 
trained teachers as a result of this in-service training made a quantum jump 
so much so that 74 percent and 88 percent of teachers in the country became 
qualified by 1990 and 1995 respectively. At this point of time the training 
priority shifted to the continuing life-long education of teachers in-service 
having qualifying diploma. There are about 2153 teachers' training schools 
spread out almost in every district and county to man in-service training with 
the help of key teachers who are regarded as backbone of teacher training in 
the country. 'Key teachers' are outstanding teachers in the schools in terms of 
achievements and professional traits. The objective of continuing education is 
to increase teachers’ teaching competence and professional ethics as also to 
prepare key teachers, potential key teachers and experts in primary education 
and teachers for special content areas/subjects such as multi-grade teaching, 
physical education etc. Key teachers are also specially oriented to play role 
models in terms of being the best teachers for variety of purposes such as 
teaching, integration of theory and practice, research, innovations, evaluation, 
morality etc. for trainees as well as other teachers in and outside the school. 
The modes of training include teaching and learning in teacher training 
schools; group instruction by full-time trainers in large schools; small group 
learning in village schools under continuous guidance of key teachers or 
trainers or peer coaches; spare time self-learning by trainees; and learning 
through correspondence. The shift is towards open learning down to the 
grassroot level schools in remote areas rather than remaining bound to the old 
conventional way of training only within the four walls of the training school. 
Indigenous practices like forming teaching demonstration teams from amongst 
the best trainees to reach out to schools across the country are also encouraged 
as part of the continuing education of teachers. Training records of each key 
teacher are meticulously kept in the county education bureaus for training, 
promotion and all other practical purposes. A strong bond is maintained 
between pre-service and in-service training of teachers through the medium 
of key teachers, potential key teachers, trainers and the like as also between 
training schools and primary schools. 


Invited Intervention (II): After presentation of country papers and 
clarifications thereon, Shri S.C. Behar, Ex-Chief Secretary, Government of 
Madhya Pradesh was requested to present his views on the status of in- 
service teacher education in India. He believed that the wide range presentation 
of country papers on innovative in-service teacher education programmes, 
tried in the E-9 countries, throw open a vast panorama of really what the 
innovative training practices can achieve. Yet it may be said that these 
innovations by and large address themselves to the cognitive development of 
teachers and tend to neglect development of the non-cognitive, that is, other 
than cognitive aspects of their personality. The focus seems to be on developing 


their competence to seek and to give knowledge to children rather than 
developing their capacity to effect total all-round growth of the child's 
personality. Teacher education, as also in-service teacher training in the 
country, too suffers on this count. What is really needed is bringing about an 
attitudinal change in teachers where development of the value of the child, 
love for the child, self-esteem and similar other positive attitudes and values 
teke precedence over mere knowledge perspective. The reason is that in their 
formative stage, children need more of affection and understanding than 
mere skills, more of joyful creative environment than any other thing to make 
learning natural and spontaneous. Such an atmosphere is missing in teacher 
training. In-service teacher education depends more or less on the kind, 
nature and depth of pre-service teacher training. Since pre-service teacher 
education is inadequate in many respects as pointed out by many a commission 
and committee, it is not in any case treated as equivalent to other professions. 
That is the main reason for the lower status of teachers. Teacher education 
today is addressed to the problem of cost-effectiveness rather than result- 
effectiveness. There is also many a gap between needs of the schools and 
teacher training. So also between training and community needs. A strong 
bond of interaction is essential to be built in these sets of institutions to make 
education as well as teacher education result-effective. 


Shri Behar referred to a number of points with special reference to the training 
of primary school teachers. He pointed out that pre-service education of 
primary school teachers receives the least attention and their in-service 
education in the existing circumstances is simply marginal and adhoc. The 
only training which primary teachers largely receive is pre-service. He believed 
that a degree in education should be an essential qualification for primary 
school teachers. 

He observed that : 

- There is a need to design a systematic well planned and regular in-service 
teacher training so that, within a time frame, all needed competencies 
could be optimally developed among teachers. 

- Under the continued education programme, updating of knowledge and 
skills of teachers should be undertaken. Training needs of teachers should 
be identified and tailor made in-service training programmes should be 
organized. Teachers with similar needs ought to be covered by a common 
programme. 

-In-service training should be considered and designed as an opportunity 
for interaction and learning by all trainers and trainees alike; and from 
one to another, a top to down approach should be avoided. 

- Pre-training and post-training tests should be integral parts of all in- 
service training programmes so as to assess and continually improve upon 
them. 
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- Training should be trainee-centered, activity-based and field-oriented and 
it should have the environment and democratic interactional pattern as 
expected of an ideal school. 


- In addition to upgrading knowledge and skills, training should also 
specifically aim at attitudinal change and value inculcation to make the 
teachers effective instruments of social change particularly in respect of 
social issues like gender discrimination. 


- Systematic follow up studies of the impact of training on actual performance 
of teachers in schools and in the community should be undertaken and 
training programmes should be improved on the basis of their results. 


- Multi-media distance mode of training should be carefully designed. 


- Community should be used as a fully involved valuable resource of 
training and not simply as a dimension of the teachers’ work. 


- In-service training of instructors of adult education and non-formal 
education should also be given high priority and should follow the afore- 
said observations. 


- For effective continuous cost-effective in-service training programmes, 
both primary and secondary schools should be developed as training 
units. 


- To make the countries self-reliant in the task of quality improvement and 
teacher training, a good number of thoroughly trained, fully aware, 
creative and innovative resource persons at least at the rate of 1 per 1000 
teachers should be nurtured. They should be provided full opportunity to 
be in touch with world-wide developments in educational thought, 
practices and innovations. 


- Systematic and recurrent training of teacher educators also requires much 
greater attention than that being given at present. 


- Recognizing that researches offer excellent opportunities for future learning, 
research in education should be participatory, in which teachers, learners 
and teacher educators should all be involved as active researchers and not 
be treated merely as the subjects of research. 


- Realizing that innovations in school practices are as important as 
innovations in training, in-service training should be so organized as to 
make every teacher an innovator. 


1.6.0 FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS CONCLUDE 


The day's proceedings on February 6, 1997 ended at 5 p.m. as per schedule with vote 
of thanks by Mr. Denis C.U. Okoro and Prof. J.S. Rajput. 


1.7.0 


1. 6.1 


1.6.2 


Mr. Denis C.U.Okoro summed up the day's proceedings by referring to two 
major presentations namely, tackling the problem of Education for All through 
teacher involvement in a big way; and evolving large classroom management 
practices to improve the learning-teaching process through improvised in- 
service teacher orientation programmes suiting the needs of individual 
countries with or without large scale media interventions. These innovative 
practices have certain carry over effects for the participating countries to draw 
up respective action plans as means to quality improvement in teacher 
education and education in general. 


Prof. J.S. Rajput in his concluding remarks in this session appreciated not only 
the efforts made by the participating countries in meeting manpower 
requirements of trained primary school teachers for their schools but also the 
strategies adopted for their regular in-service training on a continuing basis. 
He referred in particular to the ‘peer training’ innovative practice in vogue in 
Nigeria and Egypt and cluster training in Bangladesh and Indonesia to 
overcome the problems of shortage of qualified trained teachers and 
reducing the dropout rate. The practice adopted by Brazil in scheduling its 
schools with an inbuilt system of providing in-service orientation a day 
every two week to every teacher throughout the year is worth it. Distance 
education mode specially for providing in-service teacher training as used in 
India, Pakistan and Egypt has immense potentialities for improving the 
competencies óf in-service teachers. These practices are indicative of the fact 
that different countries are in the process of exploring indigenous teacher 
training systems to meet the growing needs of teachers and teacher education 
system per se. 


SYNTHESIS OF COUNTRY PRESENTATIONS 


February 7, 1997 

The morning session, devoted to the presentation of the synthesis paper on Innovative 
In-service Teacher Training in E-9 countries by Dr. Rose Marie Salazar Clemena, 
UNESCO Consultant, and follow up discussion thereon, was held in the NCTE office. 
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The Synthesis Report on Teaching the Teacher: Innovative In-service Teacher 
Training in E-9 countries is available in Chapter II. 


Dr. Salazar made a threadbare analysis and an interesting synthesis of the 
country innovative practices specifically in terms of their success factors, 
innovation replicability and policy implications with the basic assumptions 
that the quality of teacher education goes a long way to determine the quality 
of education in the classroom and that the training of teachers is indeed the 
most crucial factor to realize the targets of Education for All. She identified 
major trends aimed at enriching the teachers’ personal culture as well as 
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professional acumen through organizing a variety of orientations for 
developing values, attitudes and knowledge; building subject matter content 
at the mastery as well as specialization levels; reinstating and refurbishing 
teaching learning skills, methods and technologies in a variety of ways to 
make pedagogy and techniques of teaching spontaneous and an integral part 
of the teachers' personality and work-culture; sensitizing the teachers and the 
community for mutual growth and development so as to build socio-cultural 
understanding and professional ethics as the raison d'etre of a learning 
society through partnership strategies, multiple interactions, clusters and peer 
groups; and adopting macro as well as micro approaches to achieve the end 
perspectives. The fundamental concern of these practices seems to effect 
holistic development of teachers as well as children for making their education 
meaningful and need-based; their underlying philosophy being building 
essential competencies and skills among teachers to effectively discharge their 
duties in obviating and arresting disturbing factors like wastage, stagnation 
and dropout in the process of schooling particularly at primary stage and 
making the training of teachers a continuing lifelong process. 


To support and substantiate her synthesis of different cases made in the 
country papers, Dr. Salazar preferred to draw evidence from schemes like 
Brazil's IJUI experiment of continuously renewing the teachers' knowledge 
and skills; Egypt's teacher qualification upgradation to university level project; 
Indonesia's radio in-service training of primary school teachers; Nigeria's 
peer-in-service approach; Pakistan's open university new primary teachers 
orientation course through networking of study centres; India's certificate in 
guidance course for wholesome development of the child; China's key teachers; 
Mexico's action research project for developing desirable concepts and attitudes 
among teachers, students and community; and Bangladesh's school clusters 
and sub-clusters for effective in-service education of teachers vis-a-vis school 
community linkages for total area development. Analyzing the country studies 
in terms of success factors, the most crucial driving forces comprise relevance 
of the programme to respective cultural milieu, clarity of goals and continuous 
government support, availability of adequate and relevant instructional 
materials as well as capable human resources besides close collaboration and 
cooperation among various concerned individuals and institutions, cost-cum- 
result-effectiveness of the project and making in-service teacher training as an 
integral part of the school calendar. One of the most important policy 
implications on the basis of this synthesis is to design the courses and 
resources in such an innovative way as to encourage teachers to improve their 
qualifications to upgrade their status in the profession and to establish an 
inbuilt linkage between pre-service and in-service training of teachers as a 
consistent and continuous process. 


1.8.0 DISCUSSION ON SYNTHESIS PRESENTATION 


1.8.2 


1.8.2 


Dr. W. Vollmann initiated discussion on the synthesis paper by supplementing 
the presentation on different points stating that identification of indepth 
studies on Innovative In-service Teacher Training in the E-9 countries, in 
pursuance of the recommendation of the Geneva Conference, is a unique 
exercise of sharing knowledge, experiences and expertise among different 
nations with a view to improving the quality of the learning-teaching process 
and continuous qualitative upliftment of teachers both in terms of human 
resources for wholesome school-community linkages as well as positive 
organisational climate and human relations at institutional levels. Human 
factor is indeed quite crucial in teacher training and school education. Both 
take place in the context of their respective social environment and in order 
to be successful, they have to be so oriented as to cater to the development 
needs of the community they serve, particularly in making it a growing and 
a learning society through providing adequate educational opportunities and 
facilities for every child and adult to progress. In the countries with high 
population and large scale illiteracy, the responsibility of teachers, teacher 
training institutions and the school system is enormous, especially in the 
context of changing attitude of the masses towards the importance of education 
and breaking the institutional inertia to innovate the learning teaching inputs 
for effecting qualitative improvement in outcomes. The outcomes and their 
effectiveness have to be constantly evaluated, monitored and followed up 
through micro as well as macro research, involving partnership and 
collaborative support. The country studies and their synthesis make an 
endeavour in the direction of stimulating and soliciting cooperative action 
and joint research-cum-innovative projects. Various national and international, 
government and non-government agencies ought to be persuaded and 
motivated to come together in support of such projects. Dr. Vollmann 
emphasized the importance of sharing of knowledge, experiences and expertise 
in the context of the E-9 initiative and suggested that a follow-up action be 
drawn up by the delegates to organize seminars in their respective countries 
to present the experiences of other countries to the professionals. He reinforced 
the idea of giving more attention to the human factor stating that teaching 
takes place in a distinct social environment, hence the importance of child- 
centered teaching. He also discussed the role of UNESCO and other agencies 
such as ADB for supporting partnership action plans using distance education 
for teacher training and collaborating in studies to evaluate and monitor the 
outcomes of in-service teacher training programmes. 


Other significant issues raised during discussions include that teacher training 
ought to be school-based under strict supervision of the head teacher which 
demands innovative changes in teaching practices according to actual 
conditions of the schools and their requirements. This constitutes the key 
factor of innovation to be given due thought by educational decision makers. 
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1.8.3 


1.8.5 


It is in this context that concrete proposals may be drawn up for regional 
collaboration to make teacher training effectively innovative. These views 
expressed by Mr. Denis C.U. Okoro were corroborated by Ms. Мапа A Setubal 
who believed that since teacher training needs to be school-based to make it 
more functional, it would be useful to involve the whole school and all its 
teachers in this task so as not only to provide necessary feedback to teacher 
training but also to create regular in-service orientation facilities for teachers. 


Shri Behar here suggested three alternatives for teacher training namely, (i) 
offering five year integrated teacher education course with inbuilt specialization 
for different stages of schooling in order to prepare stage-specific ideal 
teachers well grounded in theory as well as pedagogy of teaching vis-a-vis 
school and community aspiratiohs; (ii) offering an induction teacher training 
programme of a year or two followed by on-the-job internship on initial 
appointment as teacher under strict supervision of head teachers and training 
institution faculty for a reasonable period such that, during the course of time 
the teacher-internee becomes a good teacher; and (iii) the tradition of teacher 
training programmes as operative in most training institutions today should 
be enriched with Media-based communicative inputs, both print as well as 
electronic, such that the profile of the teacher becomes innovative, creative 
and interactive in real terms to meet the growing needs and aspirations of 
classroom students, institution and the community it seek to serve. It should 
encourage mobilization of community resources for participatory action 
research and for making education more tangible for a learning society. 


Prof. O.S. Dewal raised another important issue pertaining to the preparation 
of teacher trainers and heads of schools. He observed that unless the question 
of training teacher educators is properly attended to, the quality of teacher 
education and teachers is likely to remain far from satisfactory. It is important 
to include the training of teacher educators on priority basis to make teacher 
development reflective, creative and innovative in nature and for that the 
training programmes in themselves have to be of reflective type.There is also 
an urgent need to train headmasters and principals of schools as it is they 
who can build and are responsible for creating favourable conditions for 
innovative work in their schools to help teachers take up innovative action 
research projects. 


Dr. W. Vollmann then referred to self-directed development of the psychological 
dimension of the teachers’ personality and drew particular attention of the 
delegates to the Asian experience stating that wherever this aspect of the 
teacher’s development is missing and wherever there is lack of motivation 
and incentives, there is a very high dropout rate among teachers both at pre- 
service as well as in-service training levels. This has far reaching implications 
for quality improvement of teacher education. In order to arrest the dropout 
rate, the examples of Indonesia and Pakistan for providing incentives to 
teachers in terms of awards, free tutions and even additional credit points on 
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their participation in in-service training programmes and preferential treatment 
to the meritorious among them for promotion and upgradation of their 
qualifications, both academic as well as professional, have been useful in 
improving their personality make up and developing among them positive 
attitude for being innovative and creative to improve the quality of education. 


Dr. Salazar suggested that the country studies tend to reveal three sets of 
guidelines for the participating countries to restructure their teacher training 
programmes for in-service education of teachers on the basis of which they 
can develop programmes by way of possible follow up action. These include 
programmes which are really replicable individually or in partnership with 
others; models that can be adopted or adapted according to the individual 
country needs and resources; and general guidelines which may be applicable 
to all countries. In this light, countries may like to develop certain innovative 
in-service teacher education programmes which may be both qualitative and 
need-based in nature. 


1.9.0 EMERGING SUGGESTIONS 


The following suggestions emerged by way of discussion of the synthesis paper: 


19.1 Training 

- Provide in-service training to principals/headmasters, head teachers/ 
learning co-ordinators and teacher educators to create a climate that will 
help manage innovations. 

- Involve all teachers and the heads of schools in teacher training. 

- Consider alternative models for teacher training such as, five-year training 
after secondary education; broader course for equipping teachers to be 
communicators; induction/entry point training. 

- Systematize training based on a list of desired characteristics (what 
training and for whom?). 

- Involve teachers in the planning, execution and evaluation of training. 

- Train teachers in systematization: how to practise the knowledge generated? 

- Provide in-service training for vocational education teachers. 

- Make teacher preparation more relevant to actual classroom experiences. 

- Include value education in in-service teacher training. 

- Tap the community as a resource for teacher training. 

19.2 Research 

- Evaluate what is being taught. 

- Deliberate on how to develop reflective teachers. 

- In the study of inputs, look at different levels: inputs imbibed by the 
trainee, exhibited skills and effect on students. 
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- Study the kind of pre-service training going on in E-9 countries to put in- 
service training in context. 


- Get together and evaluate teacher training projects in the E-9 countries; 
develop appropriate instruments (Nigeria is willing to help in this regard); 
share information gathered. 


- Review studies on teacher training being done in the nine countries. 


- Extend the project to study the programmes further with respect to their 
impact on actual teacher behaviour in the classroom. 


- Encourage teachers to conduct participatory research as a way towards 
widening their horizons. 


1.9.3 Policy 
- Provide incentives for teachers who participate in in-service training. 


- Encourage partnerships between Secretaries or Ministers of Education and 
Secretaries or Ministers of Finance. 


- Promote government inputs that will motivate teachers to demonstrate 
skills in the classroom. 


- Create a pool of resources for in-service teacher training in the nine 
countries. 


- Do not forget to help the deprived, the depressed and the downtrodden 
in this quest for quality. 
194 Others 


- Invite the international consultant to share her synthesis with the Ministers 
who will attend the E-9 meeting in Pakistan in September 1997. 


- Change the term "donor" to "supporter" or "partner" agencies. 


THE FIRST MEETING CONCLUDES 


Prof. Rajput while proposing a vote of thanks at the conclusion of the first meeting 
described, in brief, that the NCTE's immediate focus is on teachers' quality improvement 
with teacher educators remaining in the forefront. The NCTE has initiated a project to 
study the profile of teacher educators in all its details in order to identify determinants 
that go in the making of a successful teacher educator. This study is likely to yield 
various sets of dimensions of the teacher educator's personal and professional culture 
which may have direct bearing on the quality of teacher education as well as school 
education. This can possibly reveal as to who, and with what essential traits, can really 
become a good teacher. Discussion on the profile of teacher educators may reveal 
transactional strategies for total transformation of the teaching learning situation 
within the classroom as well as outside it in order to give in turn practical shape to 


the inseparability of pre-service and in-service education of teachers. Besides, it may 
give rise to a number of action research projects to solve specific educational problems 
and to develop self-motivated and self-directed instructional modules. Nor is the 
impact of information technology to be lost sight of for boosting quality improvement 
in teacher education and school education. What is, therefore, crucial at this point of 
time is how to make teacher education, specially in-service teacher training really 
innovative such that it helps develop every individual learner to attain the optimum 
level of personal culture and professional acumen with primary focus on a set of 
values that may go a long way in making the learner a fine human being and an 
excellent teacher. 


1.11.0 THE SECOND MEETING - BUSINESS SESSION 
February 7,1997 


EFA : THE VOLUNTARY WAY 


Various voluntary agencies specially in India are engaged in promoting the cause of "Education for All’ 
in their own respective ways. Among others such as Eklavya, Sandhan and the like, Lok Jumbish is 
directly addressed to this initiative. According to its Chariman, Shri Anil Bordia, Lok Jumbish means 
a people's movement to realise the end of EFA through mobilization and participation of the whole local 
community. Its principal objective is to evolve a composite plan of action for facilitating and achieving 


minimum levels of learning for all primary school age group children and developing essential skills, 
competencies, attitudes and values to help them function as useful members of society. It aims at 
making equal learning conditions and opportunities available for all children including the deprived 
and the poorest of the poor sections of society. Its special feature is providing local resources, library 
and improvised hostel facilities for children of the nomads under the guardianship of the elderly persons 
of the village, while its principal strength is continuous diagnostic evaluation and remedial teaching 
for all-round development of every child under the academic leadership of teacher training core teams. 


1111 The second meeting of the E-9 countries on the topic Quality of Learning: 
Syllabus of the 3R* in the First Three Grades commenced in the afternoon 
session with the opening remarks of Dr. W. Vollmann. He explained the 
importance of the first three grades as the starting point for quality schooling 
as stipulated in the paper ‘Back to Basics’ (Annexure IX). The real foundation 
of quality education begins at these grades as the child is at the most sensitive 
and formative stage of growth and development during these years. Indeed 
3R: constitute the basic learning content for every child besides other co- 
curricular activities dovetailed into the course to make the learning joyful. It 
is in this context that the Jomtien as well as the Bali Meets had earlier 
examined the issue with the purpose of identifying problems and inadequacies 
in the existing syllabi as also complexities in terms of methods, techniques 
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and policies in the implementation and training of the course content, text 
materials etc. for making learning effective. Among the issues, overloaded 
curriculum, insufficient instructional hours, lack of suitable methodology, lack 
of understanding about values, knowledge, attitudes and skills to be inculcated 
among children relevant to their age, parent's compulsion of survival and 
subsistence hindering the process of sending their wards to schools as in 
China and India, socio-cultural contexts favouring inertia as regards schooling, 
quality of teachers and their reluctance to innovate, non-participation of the 
local community, isolation of training and learning from the needs and 
aspirations of society, non-utilization of local and environmental resources for 
educational purposes were identified as crucial factors to be urgently attended 
to in these countries to improve the quality of learning at these grades. The 
initiative of studying the syllabi was taken in pursuance of the Delhi 
Declaration 1993 to respond to the demands of the EFA through raising the 
quality of schooling via various approaches, formal as well as non-formal, as 
also through improvement of curriculum and teacher quality. The country 
papers prepared for this meeting constitute a positive move forward in this 
direction. 


Dr. Mary S. Thormann, UNESCO Consultant then reminded that the country 
presentations have to be made along three major dimensions namely standards, 
content and strategies. 


1.12.0 COUNTRY PRESENTATIONS 


24 
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Mr. Kafil Uddin Ahmed of Bangladesh presented a study report on Descriptive 
Analysis of Textbooks for Grades I to III undertaken with the specific 
purposes of improving the quality, the retention rate and access of more and 
more children to primary education in order to realize the objective of 
universal compulsory primary education in the country. To achieve it, a 
comprehensive curriculum renewal effort with competency-based approach 
at primary level was made by the country's National Curriculum and Textbook 
Board involving identification of terminal competencies, activity-based 
learning, teaching strategies and continuous pupil evaluation as integral parts 
of the curriculum. The competency-based curriculum was developed at a 
series of workshops of all categories of individuals concerned with the cause 
of elementary education such as subject specialists, curriculum designers, 
teachers, teacher educators, decision makers, educational journalists, guardians 
etc. Instructional materials, textbooks, teachers' guides and source books thus 
prepared were tried on a set of selected one hundred primary schools all over 
the country and then adopted for class I in a phased manner in 1992 to reach 
class V in 1996. The syllabus of the 3R* in Grades I to III was made 
competency-based to improve the quality of learning at this stage in Bangla, 
English, Mathematics, Integrated EVS, Religious Education, Art and Craft, 
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Music and Physical Education. Copies of the books, teachers' guides etc. thus 
prepared were given to over fortyfive thousand primary schools in the 
country free of cost to realize the objectives of the Jomtien World Conference 
on Basic Learning Needs and EFA. Basic competencies pertain to the areas of 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and values essential for making every child a 
useful member, contributing meaningfully to the building of a learning 
society. The competency approach proved quite useful not only for enhancing 
the level and quality of literacy, numeracy and language skills of children but 
also for improving the quality of their performance, more-so, for arresting the 
dropout rate among school going children. However, some of the major issues 
in Bangladesh include : 


- Tremendous dropout at grades I and II; 


- To address this issue, eliminating the traditional type of examination for 
these grades; 


- Provision of teaching aids for teachers; 


- Continuous pupil adjustment that utilizes observation as well as oral and 
written responses; and 


- Identification of teacher training as a major need. 


Prof. Yousri A. Afifi of Egypt presented the country paper on Basic Skills in 
the Curricula of the First Three Grades of Basic Education. Basic education 
here refers to the minimum levels of knowledge, concepts, values and skills 
as terminal competencies to be achieved at this stage. The study comprises an 
analysis of thirtythree language and mathematics textbooks, work books and 
teachers' guides, besides teachers' guides for scientific and practical eductional 
activities, art, music and physical activities for grades I to III. EVS is treated 
as an integral part of language curricula. There is no separate textbook for this 
subject. For inculcation of values, attitudes and skills for day to day life, 
scientific and performing art activities are given as much as 30% of the total 
time available for schooling at the three grades while the remaining 70% of 
the time is devoted for development of 3R competencies in the children. 
Sufficient opportunities are made available for children's self-learning activities 
including library study periods, pictorial presentation of concepts etc. Religion 
is also taken as an integral component of the curricula. The Minister of 
Education approves and prescribes the curricula, courses, and official textbooks 
which reflect the country's policy on education. It stipulates minimum level 
of knowledge, concepts, values and skills to be acquired by the child at the 
end of primary education. The phonics approach is used in grade I which is 
supplemented by the narrative approach in grade II. Mathematics' instruction 
in grade I stresses on concepts followed by the teaching of operations. 
Readiness for schooling, as reflected in kindergarten or pre-school experience, 
is limited to approximately 5 to 10 percent of children only. 
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Dr. K. Walia presented a gist of the country paper prepared by Dr. Mary 5. 
Thormann and Ms. Sushmita Dutt on Teaching and Learning the 3R* in grades 
I to III in India. Major highlights of the national study include, among others, 
an increase in girls’ enrolment from about 28% in 1950-51 to about 43% in 
1995-96 at primary stage, fall in dropout rate specially among girls by about 
1096 between 1990-91 and 1994-95; increase in learning achievement as a 
consequence of critical inputs like good quality textbooks, learning materials, 
parent and community support, improving school climate, innovative 
pedagogy, reducing work-load, MLL competencies etc; identifying and 
implementing core curriculum, media intervention including educational 
broadcasts/telecasts for schools as well as teachers, mass orientation of 
teachers through PMOST, SOPT etc; increasing learning time; improving 
teacher qualities, standards and norms through various institutions like 
NCERT, NCTE, CIET, DIETs, RIEs etc; improving evaluation strategies and 
similar other steps. However, the latest approach in improving the quality of 
learning at the first three grades comprises identification and inculcation of 
MLL competencies in different subjects like Language, Mathematics, EVS and 
continuous assessment of learning achievements in pursuance of the National 
Policy of Education, 1986 with universal elementary education as its principal 
focus. Besides, making the school plant attractive for providing joyful learning 
experiences not only tends to arrest wastage and stagnation but also enhances 
enrolment, retention and achievement at these grades. Thus, the three main 
issues at the primary level are retention, access (especially of girls) and 
learning achievement. The dropout rate is high at grade II. Factors contributing 
to high dropout rate are by and large low achievement, fear of repetition and 
over-age children in grade I (even 9 and 10 years' old) when child labour is 
an issue. Inequities in access also pose serious challenge. The focus, however, 
has now shifted from enrolment to retention and achievement. 


Invited Intervention (III) : Shri Anil Bordia, formerly Secretary Education, 
MHRD, Government of India, at present Chairman, Lok Jumbish Project, 
Rajasthan and a receipient of a recent honour at the Second UNESCO ACEID 
International Conference on Re-Engineering Education for Change held at 
Bangkok on December 11, 1996 was then requested to make a brief intervention 
about the "Lok Jumbish' innovative project undertaken to improve the quality 
of learning at primary stage of schooling. Shri Bordia explained that Lok 
Jumbish is a people's movement to realize the end of Education for All 
through mobilization and participation of the community. This programme is 
implemented by voluntary /non-government agencies and organizations like 
Sandhan, Eklavya etc. involving improvement work of the whole area through 
forming village/block clusters and making them conscious and responsible 
for creating wholesome environment, preparing instructional materials and 
improvised aids, organizing play-way games, folk ways and folk lores, multi- 
grade teacher training core educational teams, setting up field centers, assisting 
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school mapping, providing necessary support to village improvement/ 
education committees etc. for comprehensive community development. The 
principal objective of Lok Jumbish programme is to evolve a composite plan 
of action for facilitating and achieving minimum levels of learning for all 
primary school age group children and developing essential skills, 
competencies, attitudes and values to help them function as useful members 
of society. Its purpose is not simply to improve the content and process of 
learning but also to provide equal learning conditions and opportunities for 
all children including the poorest of the poor, the tribal and other deprived 
sections of society. An important merit of the project is provision of education 
for children of the nomads by making improvised hostel facilities in the 
village itself under the guardianship of elderly persons of the community 
who prefer to stay back when other community members move to other 
places due to inclement conditions or compulsions for a spell of time. With 
this provision, the learning process continues unhindered which is further 
enriched by continuous diagnostic as well as remedial supervision and 
evaluation for quality learning and all-round development of every child. To 
augment the possibility of optimum development of the area, bench mark 
studies and surveys are also conducted regularly. Significantly, the Lok 
Jumbish project aims at reducing distance between the trainer and the 
trainees and persuades teachers to attend a ten day orientation course under 
MLL scheme. Training in Yoga and Vipashayana (the Budhist way of 
concentration) have also been added. The project uses the cascade system of 
training, that is, training key resource persons followed by training master 
trainers, followed further by training of teachers. It has trained more than a 
hundred key resource persons, a thousand master trainers and over four 
thousand teachers in motivational training. Under the MLL scheme, there is 
provision to train nearly three thousand teachers every year. It also organises 
a two day monthly meeting for all teachers in the schools where the scheme 
is implemented. Training courses are, however, voluntary and residential. 
This project, funded by the Swedish International Development Authority 
(SIDA), the Government of India and Government of Rajasthan was begun in 
1992 in five blocks and is currently operating in forty blocks. Other innovative 
features include: provision of a library in the village through the National 
Book Trust; trying out textbooks; and a systematic use of continuous assessment 
50 as to avoid examinations. To ensure attendance, a micro-planning approach 
of visiting the absentee child's home is also used. Shri Bordia expressed the 
hope that projects like this and the E-9 endeavours discussed at these 
meetings will go a long way in achieving the goals of EFA. 


In the Question-Answer session that followed, Ms. Maria Alice Setubal 
explained the position of grades I to III syllabi in respect of her country, 
Brazil, particularly with reference to the high dropout rate at class II. She 
explained a number of factors responsible for the state of affairs including, 
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among others, the syllabi and the school dysfunctionality as the principal 
reasons. There is no integration between primary stage curriculum and 
elementary schools, nor are there any national curricula or textbooks. Teachers’ 
salary is meagre and the school atmosphere is anti-child. As a result, the child 
takes least interest in learning at school. The incidence of repetition and 
wastage at class II is very high. The other reasons are shortage of teachers, 
illiteracy of parents, examination fear, economic poverty, massive child labour, 
inflated enrolment, false attendance and similar other factors. Genuine increase 
in retention of children in the school system is what is needed the most today. 
May be, the MLL approach alongwith curriculum transformation could prove 
to be helpful for this purpose. Preparation of special need-based books and 
competency-based instructional packages alongwith specialized training of 
teachers may be other measures to improve the quality of schooling at grades 
I to Ш in the country. She stated further that Brazil is the only E-9 country that 
does not have a prescribed national curriculum. The major difficulty in 
implementing curriculum at primary level is the difference between what is 
‘supposed to be’ and what ‘is’. The current emphasis is on developing 
textbooks for these grades. To address to the problem of high dropout rate at 
the end of grade II, an acceleration programme for repeaters, that is, those 
who had failed or those who had dropped out, was started in February, 1996. 
Teachers are specially trained, throughout the year, to work with students in 
an interactive way that stresses problem solving activities. Results indicate 
that 70 per cent of those who attended the acceleration programme continued 
on to grade V in the regular schools. This programme lays due stress on ЗК 
with building self-esteem among children as its principal goal. 


Mr. Felix Cadena Barquin presented the country paper of Mexico on syllabus 
for the first three years of basic education in that country. Basic education here 
comprises three levels, that is, Kindergarten, elementary school (6 years) and 
high school (3 years). For the first three years of elementary school, there are 
two variations of the educational mode—the regular and the optional. Basic 
contents are also distributed in two dimensions namely, curricular and 
classroom instruction. Official language Spanish and Mathematics are taught 
to achieve literacy, numeracy and effective communication. Teacher has the 
freedom to choose his methods, both synthetic as well as analytic. However, 
mass communication media has not been systematically used to support 
elementary education. Children's files, teachers' guides, library series and 
audio cassettes, nonetheless, form the learning package for grades I to III, 
both for Spanish and Mathematics. Of the 20 hours teaching time per week, 
9 hours are meant for Spanish, 6 for Mathematics, 3 for Environmental Studies 
and 1 each for Art and Physical Education. The total teaching time available 
per year is 200 working days or 800 hours. Strategies include play-way 
techniques, workshop approach, didactic, file preparation activities etc. which 
are generally taken up to make learning/teaching more or less communicative. 
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Educational reform efforts, included in the 1991 document, ‘The New 
Educational Model' identified raising achievement and strengthening basic 
knowledge and abilities, especially reading and writing and using mathematics 
for daily problem solving as essential goals. Teachers' salary being poor, 
taking extra jobs, in addition to teaching, is a common practice that badly 
affects the overall quality of education. 


Mr. Masdjudi presented his study on the Syllabi of 3R* in Grades LIII in 
Indonesia. While grades I and II students are required to attend 30 periods per 
week or 4% hours for school time, grade III students are in the school for 5 
hours 10 months per week divided into 38 periods. Bhasha Indonesia and 
Mathematics are given 10 periods each in all the three grades with 2 each for 
Pancasila and Citizenship, Religious Education, Art and Crafts, Physical 
Education and Health, and local content. In addition, 3 periods each are 
devoted to the teaching of Science and Social Studies which are introduced at 
grade III only. Effective working days in a year are 240. Literacy, numeracy 
and effective communication skills are the major objectives of the syllabi at 
this stage. Government produced textbooks are considered better while 
approved non-government textbooks are also available. Teaching guidelines 
and graded students’ workbooks are also produced to make learning effective. 
The main approach of teaching learning is through activities and activity 
based packages. Research conducted with regard to achievement of students 
in 3R skills in the so called good and bad schools in four different provinces 
revealed only marginal difference in their mean scores which is probably 
because teacher pupil ratio in each situation is nearly the same. Besides 
textbooks, supplementary books and library series books, print as well as 
electronic media are adequately used for demonstration and classroom teaching. 
To foster quality improvement, special professional support projects for primary 
school teachers are also undertaken, though on pilot basis, involving 
experimentation and developing innovative models. Community support is 
also freely utilized to develop necessary skills, concepts and understanding 
among students. Intensive practice in preparation of learning cards, wall 
pictures etc. is also provided to establish skills and competencies. However, 
one of the issues and missing links is the availability of textbooks. Funds are 
limited and textbook supply is inadequate so much so that some schools in 
remote areas do not receive any textbooks at all. Government textbooks are in 
short supply. 


Mr. Denis C.U. Okoro presented the case study on 3R* syllabi in first three 
grades in Nigeria stating that the provision of primary education in the 
country is universal and free but not compulsory. At these grades, education 
is provided through the medium of mother tongue or in the language of the 
child's immediate community, while English and mother tongue are added on 
from standard IV. Teacher pupil ratio is fixed at 1:30. It, however, varies from 
1:90 to 1:20 at different places. Double shift is invariably the system of 
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primary schools and school week comprises 5 days, that is, Monday to Friday, 
entailing 37 periods. The school year comprises 37 working weeks. Modular 
approach is adopted in teaching different subjects, for its facilitates learning 
and preparation of self-learning packages. Though the State recommends 
school books, commercial publishers also produce books following very 
closely the State curriculum. There are over 300 types of books which makes 
the choice rather difficult. Most textbooks for 3R* are indeed unaffordable by 
the consumers. There is absence of teachers' guides and other instructional 
materials. The inspectorial system is nearly dysfunctional. Such factors, among 
others, affect the effectiveness of the primary school system. Consequently, 
the teaching learning process, by and large, is far from satisfactory in 
developing necessary skills and competencies in 3R*. It suggests that much 
needs to be done to make the syllabi of the first three grades responsive to the 
needs of students and society to which they belong. The key issue is the non- 
availability of school libraries and textbooks sufficient to support the goals of 
curriculum. Lack of adequate time for the study of Nigerian language is a 
serious issue. Teaching of mathematics also poses a challenge due to teachers' 
lack of competence and motivation. Dearth of teaching materials too stands as 
a major constraint in the students’ learning and acquisition of ЗК. 


The case study on Primary School Curriculum and Textbooks in Pakistan was 
presented by Ms. Farhat Gul stating that the first three grades have an 
integrated curriculum comprising English, Urdu and Mathematics right from 
class I while concepts, skills and activities of other subjects like Social Studies, 
Science, Islamiyat, Art etc. are presented in the textbook meant for each class. 
Major objectives of the curricula are developing 3R skills, attitudes and values 
relevant to the socio-cultural environment, sense of inquiry and problem 
solving, creativity and curiosity to harness individual talents and traits for 
acquiring requisite knowledge and playing useful role in society. The learning 
techniques involve variety of methods, play-way and activity approach coupled 
with thorough practice and home work. Textbooks and workbooks for students 
and teachers' guides are also exercise-and-activity based. Effective working 
days in a school year are between 120 and 130 while the official length of the 
year is 212 days. A school day comprises 4 hours 40 minutes with 6 day 
working weeks. Though national average of teacher pupil ratio is 1:38, there 
are great variations from province to province ranging between 1:16 and 1:83 
in the case of girls' schools. Even accepting the World Bank norms for teacher 
pupil ratio of 1:40, there is a huge shortage of teachers which tells upon the 
quality of schooling. Several improvement projects with technical assistance 
from international agencies like World Bank, Asian Development Bank, 
UNICEF and UNDP have, however, been launched to improve the status of 
schooling in 3R* at grades I to Ш over the years, and the integrated curriculum 
is outcome of such an input. However, teacher training remains a major issue 
that works as a constraint. The quality of teacher training has been 
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unsatisfactory, which does not equip teachers with skills necessary to teach 
multi-grade classes or to use activity based approaches, both of which are 
necessary. Teacher training institutions are poorly equipped to deal with the 
crisis of teacher shortage and teacher quality. 


The Chinese case study, accepted in absentia, revealed that textbooks compiled 
by People's Press constitute the basic medium for teaching in China and the 
major techniques of teaching centre around minimum levels of learning for 
grades I to III aiming at developing 3R skills and competencies as basic 
ingredients of the teaching learning process. The length of the year is roughly 
39 weeks or 195 days. Subjects taught are Chinese (1598 periods per annum), 
Mathematics (952 periods), Moral Education (170 periods), Sports, Music, Fine 
Arts ( 340 periods each) and Labour (120 periods). Education for full time nine 
years is compulsory in the country, 50 also curricula and syllabi in Chinese 
language and Mathematics. Improvement of quality of primary education is 
the principal focus of syllabus in the first three grades of schooling. 


Intervention (IV) : After the presentation of country studies, Prof. Thomas 
Owen Eisemon, Sr. Education Specialist, World Bank, made a thought- 
provoking intervention, stressing the points that there is a gap between 
methodologies taught in teachers’ colleges and the reality which prevails in 
schools; and between production of quality instructional materials and untimely 
and slipshod distribution system with the result that materials do not reach 
the teachers on time. Even exercise books which form an important part of 
teaching learning activity hardly reach students on time. There is also resource 
disparity. In a primary school, good teachers with higher qualifications and 
training teach higher grades of primary schools and teachers with low 
academic qualifications and less experience are made to teach in grades I to 
III. There is also, gender disparity as regards students as well as teachers. 


13.0 SYNTHESIS OF COUNTRY PRESENTATIONS 
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The synthesis paper on Quality of Learning: Syllabus of 3R*in the First Three 
Grades, written and presented by the international consultant Dr. Mary S. 
Thormann, is based on the E-9 country reports, with the exception of Brazil. 
It is, however, not clear as to what extent the recommended curriculum is, in 
fact, implemented in respective countries. This requires further study at the 
country levels. Another limitation is that not all country reports were addressed 
to all the terms of reference. An overview of the E-9 countries is given in 
terms of demographic and human development indicators, followed by 
discussion of educational commonalities and differences, educational reform 
initiatives and structure, subject area emphasis and curriculum load in each 
of the countries at grades I to III. 


Key findings emerging from the country reports pertain to teaching conditions, 
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teacher characteristics, language and mathematics syllabi and learning 
outcomes. Teaching conditions include examination, pupil-teacher ratio, 
language of instruction, instructional time for different subjects, instructional 
time for ЗІ, textbooks and learning materials. Teacher characteristics imply 
teacher qualities in terms of years of education required to become primary 
level teachers. Teaching experience and gender were identified as important 
variables while language and mathematics syllabi were examined in light of 
types such as competency-based, integrated etc. as special features and key 
issues of the country reports. Learning outcomes have been briefly summarized. 
Key issues facing the E-9 countries regarding quality of learning, especially in 
teaching and learning ЗК” are grouped into different categories. A few strategies 
for action have also been identified. 


The Synthesis Report on Quality of Learning : Syllabus of 3R* in the First 
Three Grades in E-9 countries is available in Chapter III. 


EMERGING ISSUES AND STRATEGIES 


Major issues and strategies that emerged during discussion on the presentation of 
synthesis paper. at the E-9 meeting are grouped as follows, according to emphasis 
given by the delegates, representatives of the supporting agencies, the NCTE, the 
resource persons attending the meeting and those that emerged from country papers 
and synthesis reports. 
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Generic Issues 
Generic issues include, but are not limited to : 


- need to address “slippage backward,” that is, the consequences of universal 
primary education. More systematic thinking is needed regarding these 
consequences; and 


- need to prioritize issues and resources to achieve quality education for all. 
Improving the Quality of Learning 


The need to develop standards and accreditation assessment mechanisms to 
promote the quality of learning emerged as critical issues. Other comments 
include the following: 


- need to reach consensus, preferably at the community/school level, about 
standards and outcomes expected of students in grades I-III; 


- need to develop indicators to measure whether standards have been met 
or not; 


- there needs to Бе a marriage between policy and implementation and 
thus, the need for indicators; 


- monitoring learning achievement; 
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need for clarity regarding meaning of learning achievement; and 


the accreditation process in industrial countries, especially the United 
States and Britain, should be studied for applicability to the E-9 countries. 


Policy and Practice : Narrowing the Gap 


scope and sequence: as to when a subject is introduced in the curriculum; 
low cost strategies for quality teaching; 

equity and comprehensiveness vis-a-vis streaming and selectivity; 
language of instruction (mother tongue/official language/national language 
policy); 

problem of dropout and related issues (gender, grade, repetition policy, 
examinations, age of enrolment); 


access and equality of education for all, including girls, the deprived/ 
downtrodden, special-need students; 


examining the role of examinations and hidden agenda of the primary 
level curriculum; 


examining the emphasis on upper primary as compared to the lower 
primary grades; 


managing resources to achieve literacy; 


comprehensiveness of the curriculum and its appropriateness to 
developmental stages of children in grades I to Ш; 


need to focus on life skills as well as learning skills; 


increasing motivation of teachers, especially for self-learning (which will 
be very important in the future); 

preparing learners for the 21st century (access to information; computer 
literacy); and 

including health, nutrition and the environment in the primary level 
curriculum. 


Opportunity to Learn and Minimum Conditions for Learning 


determining the minimum conditions for learning and the opportunity to 
learn for the respective countries; 


the role of exercise books as well as textbooks; 
need for individualization of the curriculum; 


determining minimum standards for quality education: classroom, teachers, 
and materials; 


readiness to learn; and 


time on task vis-a-vis ^quality" time. 
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Sustainability of Educational Reform 


The following issues pertain to teacher training, especially pre-service training 
for principals and school heads, as well as the need of training the trainers at 
pre-service and in-service levels: 


- the principal as an instructional leader; 
- thelinkage between teachers and principal or head of the school is critical; 


- the real benefits of ‘state of art’ teacher training out of country are not 
realized when teachers return to the schools and have to apply the skills; 


- the training needed for school heads and principals; 
~ creating linkage between university and school; 
- training head teachers and principals to create and sustain innovation; 


- essentials of aligning teacher education curriculum with classroom 
practices; 


- school-based focus is important: the school head and the head's team; and 
- training should take place in the schools and in the communities. 
Professsionalism of Teachers 


- ensuring that adults learn from each other, providing opportunity for 
teachers to get together and talk about professional concerns; 


- enhancing teachers' self-image; 

- examining the value or status of teaching at primary level; and 
- psychological value of teacher training, especially in-service. 
Strategies for Action 


Strategies for action should be targeted at two levels: the national and the 
international. 


At the national level, these may include: 


- briefing the Minister on the content of discussions and issues emerging 
from the meetings; 


- informing the media; 


- convening small workshops to inform the community about 
recommendations emerging from the E-9 meetings; and 


- conducting policy studies to address gaps between recommended or 
intended policies and those implemented. 


At the international level, actions could include: 


- exchanging experiences and information among the E-9 countries, especially 
about issues of common concern (such as dropout and promising 


pedagogical practices that facilitate interaction between the child and the 
teacher); 


- using the Internet and other networking opportunities to prioritize issues 
of common concern and to exchange information; 


- conducting joint research, especially policy studies and publishing on 
critical topics such as classroom practices and processes, especially gender 
issues; 

- exploring feasibility of fellowships or attachments; 


- utilizing UNESCO Chairs to facilitate networking activities such as the 
exchange of experts; 


- disseminating innovative practices: and 


- pooling resources, particularly personnel resources. 


1.15.0 OPEN HOUSE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based on the synthesis paper an open house discussion observed and recommended 
as follows : 


1151 General 


- The country delegates appreciated the move of the UNESCO to ask the 
national consultants to prepare papers on in-service teacher education. It 
was observed that such papers on pre-service education should also be 
developed. 


- In all the E-9 countries, there are specific national policies relating to 
Education for All. It would be appropriate if a document containing policy 
and policy issues is brought out. It was further suggested that instead of 
assigning this task to persons outside the E-9 countries, it would be better 
if national consultants of E-9 countries individually prepare it. The 
document may be developed under the leadership of 2-3 experts from E- 
9 countries. 

- There is a great dearth of evaluation and monitoring tools to measure as 
to what actually goes on in the classrooms and how students learn and 
how teachers perform in the classrooms. Such studies may be commissioned 
in the E-9 countries using their human resources. 

- The use of mass media should be fully explored both in the field of 
teacher training and quality of learning in the first three grades. 


1152 Teacher Training 


Although presentations in the meetings were related to innovativeness in in- 
service education, participants emphasised that unless the whole gamut of 
teacher training, that is, pre-service and in-service, is seen jointly, nothing 
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worthwhile would be achieved. Thus a critical review of pre-service teacher 
education is as important as that of in-service teacher training. Though 
education or training of teachers is an important component, we should not 
forget or de-emphasise training of teacher educators and instructional leaders. 
One of the innovations in in-service teacher education that can be launched 
is taking training to schools and school clusters, using mobile teams and local 
master teachers. 


Exchange of Experiences 


Various modalities could be used to exchange experiences, innovative materials 
and resources. Some of the instrumental can be : 


- Internet or networking for exchange of information; 

- Joint research writing and publications; 

- Fellowship and attachment; and 

- Dissemination of innovative practices through print and video programmes. 
Policy Studies 


Policy studies may be launched addressing the gap between theories 
(methodologies taught in teacher training institutions) and realities : 


- The issue of equity and comprehensiveness versus streaming and 
selectivity; 


- Optimal time versus quality of time; 

- English, mother tongue and national language of instructions and national 
language policy; 

- Gap between pre-service and in-service ; 

- Dropout and other related issues; 

- Related teacher education; 

- Timings of textbooks used; 

- Use and make of mass media; 

- Resource disparity between grades I-III and IV-V; 

- Developing circumstances for learning achievement in the lower grades; 

- Incorporating national educational policies in one document; 


- Classroom and school climate including health and environment conditions; 
and 


- Monitoring learning achievement. 

Quality Control and Maintenance of Standards 
- Instructional time; 

- Opportunities to learn; 


- Time on task; 

- Need for a clear philosophy of what is meant by learning achievement; 
- Frequency of supervision; 

- Qualifications of teachers; 

- Minimum levels of learning and achievement; 

- Readiness to learn and minimum conditions for learning; 

- Accreditation criteria, assessment programmes and procedures; 

- Quality control indicators; 

- Classroom, school climate resources; 

- Micro-planning and school management; 

- Accreditation systems for teacher education institutions and courses; 


- Development of the accrediting institution model and sharing with others; 
and 


- Systematic standard project development. 


1.16.0 CONCLUDING SESSION 


1.16.1 
1.16.2 


1.16.3 


The concluding session was devoted to vote of thanks. 


Dr. M. Maqsud Alam Bukhari of Pakistan, on behalf of the delegates of the E- 
9 countries, expressed satisfaction at successful completion of the meetings 
and thanked UNESCO and NCTE for jointly organizing these meets, and 
other agencies and country representatives for their active participation in 
deliberations and providing direction for achieving the objectives of the 
meetings. Conclusions drawn on the basis of thorough and thoughtful 
discussions on augmenting the possibility of realizing the ends of Education 
for All and improving the quality of education through innovative in-service 
teacher education and revitalizing the first three grades syllabi would prove 
useful in drawing individual action plans and undertaking cooperative 
ventures/projects to ameliorate the problem of illiteracy and allied ills, issues 
and evils. 


Dr. W. Vollmann thanked Prof. Rajput, Chairman NCTE and his colleagues for 
successfully organizing the meets aad for all help, hospitality and arrangements 
provided for this programme. He especially appreciated the quality of 
discussions and deliberations that took place on important points and issues 
raised or discussed in the country papers as well as the synthesis reports 
presented which reflect the nature of thorough preparedness for making the 
meets really successful. He also thanked the E-9 participants for excellent case 
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studies that they could prepare at short notice and present for discussion and 
follow up at these meetings in order to enrich the quality of in-service teacher 
training and improve the syllabi at first three grades to help develop 
competencies іп ЗІК for effective communication. 


Dr. W.L. Mellor was particularly grateful to Sarvashri Anil Bordia, S.C. Behar 
and Abhimanyu Singh for their thought-provoking interventions and 
experiences which doubly enriched the deliberations of the meetings as they 
not only explained the salient features of the National Education Policy 
specially with regard to the issues of Education for All and quality teacher 
education but also expressed their viewpoints on how to realize these ends 
effectively and meaningfully despite the magnitude of the problem. 


Mr. Denis C.U. Okoro, while expressing his thankfulness for affording him 
the opportunity to act as Vice-Chairman at these meetings, appreciated the 
efforts made by the E-9 delegates and the hosts to make the programme really 
successful. 


Prof. J.S. Rajput proposed a vote of special thanks to UNESCO for agreeing to 
organize these meetings in collaboration with the NCTE at New Delhi and 
expressed his heartfelt congratulations to UNESCO, World Bank, UNDP, 
UNICEF, UNFPA and delegates of E-9 countries for their rich contributions at 
the meetings. He thanked his colleagues in the NCTE but for whose help the 
meetings could not have been successful. Prof. Rajput also expressed his 
special gratitude to Sarvashri Anil Bordia, S.C.Behar and Abhimanyu Singh 
for their excellent interventions which made the deliberations worthy of 
international meets. By way of personal obligation, he expressed vote of 
thanks to experts from different countries whose interventions based on 
global experiences would be helpful not only to UNESCO and other 
International agencies in meeting the cause of education but would also 
benefit the NCTE to revitalize the cause of quality teacher training in quite a 
big way. He was, however, critical about singling out E-9 countries as regards 
Education for All and quality of In-service Teacher Education because these 
problems, though quite acute in these countries, are of global nature and, 
therefore, deserve global commitment. 


None the less, the E-9 countries, in particular, have had a long tradition of 
education and the evolution of their respective indigenous systems de novo 
is a key factor that can really improve the situation, though sharing of global 
experiences is also bound to help to a great extent. Indeed, everybody 
everywhere is keen to learn. The new technologies, alternative approaches 
and innovations in support of the indigenous models would be helpful in 
achieving the goals. The role of teachers in this endeavour is becoming more 
and more important as well as critical. Their training and continuous 
enrichment, therefore, assume serious dimensions demanding careful 
consideration. 


The NCTE, on its own part, has begun probing the question of quality teacher 
training afresh by initiating the process of curriculum renewal in the indigenous 
frame of work vis-a-vis technological development for educational 
reconstruction. Prof. Rajput thanked everyone once again for active cooperation 
at these meetings and wished all success for the E-9 nations in their endeavour 
to realize the ends of Education for АП. 
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ИД leaching the Teacher : Innovative 
In-service Teacher Training 
Synthesis Report 


Dr. Rose Marie Salazar Clemena 


Introduction 


The professional development of teachers has long been the focus of attention of many 
educators. It is assumed that quality of teacher training will lead to quality education 
in the classroom. In fact, the training of teachers has been identified as the most 
important strategy in the battle to achieve EFA, particularly in the E-9 countries (Joint 
Communique, September 1995). 

With the end in view of further improving education in general and teacher education 
in particular, a study was conducted to select “best case” practices of in-service teacher 
training in the nine countries. These cases were documented and analyzed in order to 
identify the experiences that have "significantly improved the quality of teaching and 
hence the level of learning achievement in formal primary education" (Terms of 
Reference, Innovative In-service Teacher Training in the E-9 countries). 

This paper presents an analysis and synthesis of the nine case studies chosen for their 
innovativeness, impact and replicability. The analysis looks into trends and themes, 
issues and problems. The synthesis highlights the innovative features and the contexts 
in which these were carried out. The strengths and limitations of the programmes are 


discussed. The final section of this paper presents policy implications and guidelines 
for possible replication and going to scale. 


ANALYSIS - TRENDS AND THEMES 


The teacher training programmes show similarities and differences in a number of 
ways. Comparisons and contrasts can be made on the basis of their conceptual 
orientations, strategies and methodologies and the teacher education models they typify. 


ORIENTATIONS 
2.3.1 Conceptual Orientation 


Orientation is defined as “a set of ideas about the goals of teacher preparation 
and the means for achieving them” (Feiman-Nemser, 1990, p.220). Through 
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their strategies and activities, the programmes reflect diverse viewpoints 
about the teaching-learning process and theories about learning to teach. 
Some of them, however, illustrate more than one perspective. This is to be 
expected in as much as the conceptual orientations are not mutually exclusive. 
“By design or default, they can, and, indeed, do exist side-by-side in the same 
programme” (Feiman-Nemser, 1990 p-220). 


Academic Orientaticn 


This viewpoint sees teaching as being primarily concerned with transmitting 
knowledge and developing understanding. It stresses the role of the teacher 
as “intellectual leader, scholar and subject-matter specialist” (Feiman-Nemser, 
1990, p.221). 


The academic orientation is reflected in the training courses given by the 
Municipal Board of Education and Culture (SMEC) of UNIJUI (Brazil), which 
seek to renew the teachers' knowledge in content areas and enable them to 
study theories about the learning process. It is likewise seen in Egypt's 
programme to upgrade elementary stage teachers to university level, which 
includes general and specialization courses. Indonesia's radio in-service training 
for primary school teachers is another example, with the aim of improving the 
teachers' mastery of subject matter content. 


Practicl Orientation 


This perspective emphasizes "the elements of craft, technique, and artistry 
that skillful practitioners reveal in their work... (it) endorses the primacy of 
experience as a source of knowledge about teaching and a means of learning 
to teach" (Feiman-Nemser, 1990, p.222). 


The practical orientation is exemplified in the sub-cluster training programme 
of Bangladesh, wherein teachers from 4-5 neighbouring schools are exposed to 
demonstration lessons and modules on specific problems and issues about 
classroom teaching and school management are given opportunities to discuss 
and share experiences about these. In Brazil's SMEC-UNIJUI partnership, 
teachers work on projects based on discussion and analysis of practices, doubts 
and needs with SMEC officials and UNIJUI teachers. Nigeria's Peer In-service 
Approach (PISA), for its part, uses the pragmatic method of tapping the expertise 
of good teachers in some schools to help improve the teaching skills of teachers 
in other schools within the vicinity. Similarly, in Pakistan, tutors and senior 
tutors are appointed to provide guidance to the teacher-trainees. 


Technological Orientation 


This approach, which concentrates on the knowledge and skills of teaching, 
aims primarily at developing proficient teachers who are able to demonstrate 
the application of principles and practices obtained from the formal study of 
teaching (Feiman-Nemser, 1990 ). It appears to be common to the selected 
training programmes in the E-9 countries. 
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The Bangladesh programme, for example, aims at helping primary teachers to 
improve and update techniques appropriate for different teaching-learning 
situations and to strengthen their capacity to apply teaching techniques 
effectively The SMEC training courses of Brazil likewise seek to provide 
teachers opportunities to study theories about the learning process and to 
conceive more dynamic and creative teaching strategies that would help 
enliven classroom lessons. The content of the in-service teacher training in 
China also includes educational theories, curriculum and pedagogy, educational 
practice and basic teaching skills. Similarly, Egypt's programme is directed 
towards improving teachers' abilities and skills to teach, manage and participate 
effectively in classroom and school activities. In India participants in the 
Certificate in Guidance (CIG) programme are enabled to take preventive 
measures to overcome learning and socio-emotional problems of elementary 
school children. The radio in-service programme of Indonesia also attempts to 
upgrade the primary school teachers' instructional competencies. Mexico's 
action research project for actualization of concepts and attitudes on primary 
and pre-school learning (LACACE) aims, among other things, at orienting the 
teacher to “technique-practice’ topics in the teaching-learning process. An 
expected outcome of Nigeria's PISA is that at least 75% of all teachers in a 
given Local Government Education Authority could be exposed to modern/ 
current approaches to teaching their subjects in school. And in Pakistan, a 
major component of its new Primary Teachers Orientation Course (PTOC) is 
the development of eight specific teaching competencies through micro- 
teaching. 


Personal Orientation 


This perspective puts the teacher-learner at the core of the educational 
process. "Learning to teach is construed as a process of learning to understand, 
develop and use oneself effectively" (Feiman-Nemser, 1990, p.225). Thus, the 
personal development of the teacher forms a central part of teacher training. 


In Brazil, the SMEC-UNIJUI partnership's goal of increasing the rural teachers' 
self-esteem and credibility has led to the teachers' becoming agents and 
authors of their practice. This has materialized in texts written by the teachers 
themselves, with the assistance of SMEC and UNIJUI. In China, the stated 
purpose of continuing education given by teacher training schools is to 
improve the teachers' professional ethics and teaching capacity, and enable 
them to develop professional qualities based on their own current levels. 
India's CIG programme likewise illustrates the personal orientation, with the 
objective of helping teachers as well as parents understand their role in 
guiding the elementary school children, in the light of growth and development 
process. Mexico's IACAE endeavours to give back to teachers their importance 
as a principal part of cultural, political and social change of their students. 
These activities, therefore, seek to foster attitude change and enhance self- 
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esteem. Nigeria's PISA, on the other hand, in its choice of "itinerant in-service 
teachers", focuses on the crucial contribution of peers as role models. 


CriticallSocial Orientation 


The viewpoint, which puts together "a progressive social vision with a radical 
critique of schooling", prepares the teacher to be "both an educator and a 
political activist" (Feiman-Nemser, 1990, p.226). 


The programme philosophy of SMEC-UNUJUI, Brazil, embodies its belief in 
the school's competence and autonomy to design its own politico-pedagogical 
projects. The project thus reflects the uniqueness of the school, its "raison 
d'etre, including the team's beliefs and expectations about the school's role in 
the community. Similarly, Egypt's programme attempts to promote the teachers" 
capacity to take part in improving their profession and national educational 
system and to be active participants in the development of the local 
environment and society. Mexico's IACAE, on the other hand, seeks to 
sensitize the community through their 'educative practice for action' in 
community programmes 


Given these different orientations, the "best case practices" in the E-9 countries 
reflect variations of the typical desired outcomes of teacher-training: awareness 
or knowledge, skill development, attitude change, transfer of training and 
executive control (Sparks & Loucks-Horsley, 1990). Among these, however, 
skill development stands out as the most widely expected result of the 
selected in-service teacher training programmes. Underlying this goal are the 
assumptions that: (a) "there are behaviours and techniques worthy of 
replication by teachers in the classroom, and (b) "teachers can change their 
behaviours and learn to replicate behaviours in their classroom that were not 
previously in their repertoire" (Sparks & Loucks-Horsley, 1990, p. 241). 


2.4.0 STRATEGIES 


2.4.1 


Partnership 


The most common strategy used by the training programmes is the forging of 
partnership between relevant institutions. In Brazil, it is a partnership between 
a municipal board of education (SMEC) and a local university (UNIJUI). In 
China, the State Education Development Committee (SEDC) taps teacher 
training schools as the major channel and base for performing the mission of 
continuing education and for ensuring its quality and effectiveness. Likewise, 
in Egypt, the Ministry of Education cooperates with faculties of education. 
India’s National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) 
works in collaboration with the Indira Gandhi National Open University. 
Likewise, Universitas Terbuka: UT Indonesia works hand in hand with the 
Center for Communication Technology for Education and Culture. In the 
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State of Veracruz in Mexico, each zone elicits the participation of a Professor's 
College to support a school's actions. 


School-Community Linkages 


A related strategy is the establishment of linkages between schools and the 
community. In Bangladesh, for example, parent-teacher association 
representatives participate in open discussion sessions with the teachers. In 
Mexico, on the other hand, participative investigation methods of the IACAE 
include community organising seminars. Moreover, the development of the 
teacher's competency in linking the school with the community and with the 
different participating actors in education is a clearly stated objective of 
teacher training. Parents themselves organize a 'parents school' to support 
learning. 

Clustering 


The organization of schools into clusters or sub-clusters is another strategy 
used in in-service teacher training. The experience of Bangladesh shows the 
effectiveness of using sub-clusters of 4-5 schools drawn from clusters of 15-20 
schools. With this strategy, a small group of 20-25 teachers can assemble for 
training in a particular school within a two kilometer distance. The place of 
training rotates from one school to another within the sub-cluster area. 
Nigeria's PISA, meanwhile, calls for the identification of 'experts' in some 
subject areas from a few 'good' schools. These expert teachers then provide 
in-service training to other teachers in their own schools as well as in schools 
nearby. 


Networking 


Pakistan makes use of Allama Iqbal Open University (AIOU) distance education 
network of 33 regional offices and more than 500 study centres throughout 
the country to facilitate the implementation of the in-service training 
programme. 


2.5.0 TEACHING METHODOLOGIES 


2.5.1 


Participatory 


Participatory methods of teaching and learning are characteristic of several 
teacher training programmes. In Bangladesh, for example, sub-cluster training 
sessions rely heavily on the teacher trainees’ active involvement in the 
demonstration lessons, training modules, co-curricular activities, and open 
discussions with parents and school managing committee members. In China, 
participatory methods are utilized in training activities both within and 
outside teacher training schools. These include experience sharing, group 
discussion, and summarizing successful experiences. Essential to the conduct 
of Indonesia’s radio in-service training are learning group activities. Mexico’s 
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IACAE, on the other hand, calls for participative methods of investigation, 
including participatory diagnosis with the community. 


Reflection-Action-Reflection 


In Brazil, teachers bring their practices, questions and needs to the SMEC, 
where these topics are discussed and reflected upon,. backed by UNIJUI 
teachers. Later, the primary teachers discuss about the Board meeting and 
decide on new sets of action to be performed. This back and forth process 
allows them to experimentally design their grade curriculum, set up goals 
and define basic concepts to be explored in each content area. 


Multiple Interactions 

India's CIG programme requires that the trainees have a variety of interactions 
with self-learning materials, with audio visual materials, with their evaluators, 
with counsellors, teachers, and peers during contact programmes. The 
participants in Egypt's upgrading programme have the same types of 
interactions, with the exception of interaction with counsellor. 
Micro-teaching 

This teaching method, which focuses on one specific teaching competency at 
a time, is an essential feature of Pakistan's PTOC handled by AIOU. It is also 
one of the learning-by-doing methods used by China's teacher training 
schools. 

Peer Coaching 

Peer coaching/training is the hallmark of Nigeria’s PISA. ‘Expert’ teachers 
serve as role models and trainers for their peers. It is also done by China’s key 
teachers. 


FORMATS/MODES 


2.6.1 


2.6.2 


Face-to-Face vs. Distance Learning 


Face-to-face formats are used primarily by Bangladesh, Brazil, China, Mexico, 
and Nigeria. The distance-learning mode applied by Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
and Pakistan does not, however, preclude the teachers’ personal contact with 
supervisors and/or peers. Media support (e.g., radio, TV) is crucial to the 
distance education format. 


Individual vs. Small/Large Group or Community Learning 


The self-learning activities required by the distance education programmes 
(Egypt, India, Indonesia and Pakistan) are supplemented by small-group 
learning activities. On the other hand, the face-to-face formats of the in- 
service programmes in Bangladesh, Brazil, China, Mexico, and Nigeria are 
more appropriately designed for small-group learning. China, however, also 
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utilizes large-group instruction by full-time trainers in the town school 
classrooms. Mexico, in addition, employs a community learning approach 
through the community organization of seminars. 


TEACHER EDUCATION MODELS 


The programmes can also be classified according to the teacher education models they 
represent. Ellis (1987) identified these forms: formal award courses, non-award activities, 
and school-based activities. 
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Formal award Courses 


These are courses offered by universities and colleges and “include conversion 
courses for the purpose of upgrading qualifications, a wide variety of specialist 
graduate diplomas....., the in-service B.Ed. degree and masters’ degree in 
education” (Ellis, 1987, p.63). Programmes offering such courses are those of 
Egypt (BA or BSc), India (CIG) and Indonesia (credits). 


Non-award Activities 

This category refers to “short-term courses, seminars, conferences and other 
activities....organised by employing authorities, tertiary institutions, teachers’ 
subject associations... and other individuals and groups” (Ellis, 1987, p.63). 
Examples of these are the cases of Mexico and Pakistan. 


School-based Activities 


These are made up of “seminars, workshops, project activities and the like 
arranged at the school level” (Ellis, 1987, p. 63). Included in this type are the 
training activities conducted in Bangladesh, Brazil, China and Indonesia. 


OUTCOMES, OUTPUTS AND IMPACT 
OUTCOMES 


The results of the programmes generally support the well-established power of 
training to modify the knowledge, instructional skills, and attitudes of teachers 
(Sparks & Loucks-Horsley, 1990). 


2.8.1.1 Awareness or Knowledge 


The stated aims of the in-service training programmes of Egypt, India, 
Mexico, and Nigeria reflect the desired cognitive outcomes. Reports indicate 
that the teachers, indeed, gained knowledge of new trends in their academic 
specializations and education (Egypt); gained understanding of concepts, 
problems and processes relating to guidance of elementary school children 
(India); were oriented to technique-practice topics in the teaching-learning 
process (Mexico); and were exposed to modern/current approaches to teaching 
their subjects (Nigeria). 
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2.8.1.2 Skill Development 


China reports the successful attainment of basic teaching skills by trainees in 
several provinces. Egypt's programme resulted in upgrading the professional 
level of participants. Several studies reveal that the major goal of Pakistan's 
programme namely, improving the teachers’ practical skills (e.g, presenting, 
blackboard work, responding) has been achieved. 


2.8.1.3 Attitude Change 


Enhancement of teachers’ self-confidence in Brazil was attained through 
SMEC-UNIJUI's emphasis on their ability to write textbooks and develop self- 
learning teaching materials. Mexico, however, was concerned about teachers’ 
attitude change vis-a-vis teaching-learning process, teaching practice and 
school-community relationship. 


2814 Transfer of Training and Executive Control 


This desired outcome pertains to “the appropriate and consistent use of new 
strategies in the classroom” (Sparks & Loucks-Horsley, 1990, p. 241). Success 
in this regard is reported by Bangladesh, with an increased use of teaching 
aids in the classroom. In China, classroom observations and interviews with 
principals provide vivid examples of the teachers’ progress and achievements 
in teaching after their training. A research study undertaken in Pakistan 
(Nighat, 1996) shows the effectiveness of the PTOC programme as found in 
the classroom performance of PTOC graduates. 


OUTPUTS 


Other success indicators, based on programme goals and objectives, are: reduced 
student dropout rate (3%, 1994; Brazil); attainment of a university degree (М=21% of 
participant graduates; Egypt); student turnout (successful completion of certificate 
programme by 1081 students to date; India); awarding of certificate on successful 
completion (70% success rate since 1992; Indonesia); general improvement of basic 
teacher qualification (Nigeria); and rate of completers to enrolment ( 6296, 1993-94; 
Pakistan). 


IMPACT 


2.831 Teacher Status 
The SMEC-UNIJUI projects in Brazil leading to authorship and ownership by 
the teachers have greatly enhanced their status. In China, "local born and 
local grown up" teachers become "permanent" teachers and key teachers, 
who are able and willing to lead all other teachers to raise professional 
quality. Participants of the in-service training programme in Egypt have 
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reportedly become more active in their profession, although graduates do not 
get any benefit in income. On the other hand, securing a certificate in 
guidance helps teachers in India gain a higher grade or job mobility. A brief 
survey done in Indonesia reveals that teachers consider the programme to be 
a morale booster. Mexico’s IACAE resulted in revaluing of the teaching 
practice function. 


Student Performance 


The ultimate objective of in-service teacher training is improvement in the 
level of learning achievement of the students. Unfortunately, hard data on this 
crucial aspect are often not available. Bangladesh, however, reports that 
classroom performance of children exposed to the trained teachers increased 
to a good extent. In Mexico, improvement in the students’ school-work and 
extra-classroom friendships have been noted. In Nigeria, a qualitative indicator 
of PISA’s success is the acceptable performance of pupils in the national 
monitoring of learning achievement in, what has been described as, "life- 
skills". 


Impact on the Community 


Brazil's programme has had the added result of a closer integration between 
the school and the community. Moreover, it has created an impact on the 
citizens who have been enabled to participate in political, social and economic 
activities of society. Adapting teaching methods and materials to rural reality 
has also increased the rural workers' self-esteem. Mexico's IACAE has likewise 
strengthened school-community linkage as well as parent-school consolidation. 


ISSUES AND PROBLEMS 


2.9.1 


2.92 


2.9.3 


Training of Trainers 


Poorly trained trainers (ATEOs) is a major problem in Bangladesh. Their lack 
of training results in weak supervision and monitoring of sub-cluster training. 
A similar concern for the quality of trainers has also been raised by China. 


Administration 


Insufficient administrative autonomy of the schools and autocratic municipal 
administrative structure are problems for Brazil. Smooth functioning of the 
programme is affected by SMEC’s lack of control over its budget and the 
rather centralized planning, despite the appearance of decentralization. Mexico, 
on the other hand, experiences a lack of continuity in institutional support. 


Finaces, Facilities and Resources 


Although many counties and city districts in China offer special funds for in- 
service teacher training, many teacher training schools are experiencing 
financial difficulties with respect to their new training tasks. 


A related concern, as cited in a survey conducted in Egypt, is that of high 
tuition fees. Other problems reported in Egypt are shortage of facilities and 
delay in the distribution of text to the participants. 


Motivation 


The growing neglect of regulations governing the training programme of 
Egypt seems to indicate a gradual decline in motivation for work and study 
among participants, university staff members, and administrators. The lack of 
“customer friendly" study centres in India that are free of formalities, 
procedure-orientedness and bureaucracy, seems to dampen the spirit of learning 
of the parents who are, like the teachers, participants in the CIG programme. 
In Mexico, the resistance to change of some education authorities hampers the 
over all success of the programme. 


2.10.0 SYNTHESIS—INNOVATIVE FEATURES 


А major purpose of this study was to identify innovative in-service teacher training 


practice: 


s in the E-9 countries. These innovations will be discussed here, situated 


within the context of the environment, in which they were introduced. 


2.10.1 


2.10.2 


Bangladesh 


A major innovation in the Bangladesh programme is the linkage of the school 
supervision system with the in-service training system. The use of an existing 
network (from central to the cluster level) has not only facilitated the 
implementation for the training programme but also kept the cost of training 
at a low level. Another novelty is the use of training modules dealing with 
teaching methods and problems identified by the teachers themselves. Given 
that most of the teachers of non-government primary schools are untrained, 
it is very appropriate that the training materials are adapted to their specific 
practical needs (e.g, how to ensure regular attendance of children in schools; 
how to teach writing by using chalkboard; how to use teaching aids in 
teaching mathematics etc.?). The open discussion sessions with the participation 
of the parents and school managing committee members is likewise a novel 
feature. Because the training is conducted for teachers in schools within a two 
kilometer distance from one another, it becomes easier to solve problems 
locally with people from the community itself. Furthermore, the participatory 
methods, to which the teachers are exposed, give them opportunities to "]earn 
by doing" in the student-centered and interactive type of teaching that is 


desired. 
Brazil 
The partnership between a municipal board of education and a local university 


is the most significant innovation of the Brazil's programme. Such a partnership 
exists in a culture with "a tradition of collective participation and an extensive 
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2.10.3 


2.10.4 


web of inter-influence between individuals and groups". The same tradition 
has enabled the programme to use as a generator theme (to guide the 
teachers' activities toward the same direction), the topic chosen for the year 
by the Fraternity Campaign of the Brazilian Bishops' National Conference. 
Another major feature is the curricular reorientation within a regional context. 
Through a participatory process involving the schools, SMEC and UNIJUI, 
teaching has been focussed on local needs which helped develop citizenship 
practices among students. Considering the prevailing political ideology in the 
country, which considers the schools as a special locus to promote social 
change, this is certainly a welcome development. 


China 


The continuing education programme conducted by teacher training schools 
in China is innovative in its effort to reach all teachers through the training 
of key teachers who will in turn train other teachers. The employment of part- 
time trainers is another novel characteristic. This strategy helps solve the 
shortage of relevant trainers in certain training aspects and areas within 
teacher training schools. Another way of meeting the goal of reaching all 
teachers is offering short-term and part-time training programmes. Such 
schedules enable the teachers to attend sessions without missing their regular 
teaching assignments. With most of the primary teachers working in rural 
areas, the decentralization of teacher training helps local educational bureaus 
and teacher training institutions to meet the demands of regional education 
diversity. The integration of training, teaching, research and educational 
reforms is another novelty that helps teachers build a new teaching philosophy 
and develop their professional qualities. Finally, out-reach training in townships 
is a means of addressing the concerns of grassroot units. 

Egypt 

In response to the need for educational reform strategies and upgrading the 
professional and academic level of 140,000 elementary stage teachers, the 
Egyptian Ministry of Education introduced the idea of linking it with faculties 
of education for the in-service training of teachers. This strategy was seen as 
an efficient solution to the problems of shortage in elementary school teachers, 
transportation and overcrowding in the faculties of education. In the early 
stages of implementation of the programme, the self-learning-cum-distance 
education mode was supplemented by weekly discussion meetings with 
faculty members at centers near the participants' workplace and residence. 
Meetings took place in the evenings and on week-ends. (These innovations 
were, however, changed at the beginning of school year 1994-95). ТУ and 
radio programmes of instruction and consultation were stopped for technical 
reasons. Meetings were transferred from centres to faculties of education to 
cut down costs and keep participants in touch with the faculties. The sessions 
are now distributed over two days, Monday and Friday. Such changes have 
reportedly had negative effects on the programme and the participants). 


2.10.5 


2.10.6 


2.10.7 


2.10.8 


India 


The most significant feature of the in-service teacher training programme of 
India is its focus on child's holistic development. By training teachers and 
parents in matters relating to guidance of the elementary school child, the 
programme gives due attention to an often neglected but essential area in 
education. The assumption underlying this decision is that when primary 
school teachers and parents properly understand the needs of the children, 
they will undertake actions that may promote the children's retention in 
schools and facilitate their academic achievement. It, therefore, highlights a 
factor that may partly explain the quality and level of achievement of the 
primary school child - the environment created by teachers and parents. The 
involvement of parents in this programme is another novelty in itself. It 
tacitly communicates the message that "at the primary level the development 
of children’s cognitive, affective and psychomotor domains is a joint 
responsibility of teachers and parents." Finally, the programme uses the 
collaborative project strategy, bringing together the strengths and resources of 
two institutions , the NCERT and IGNOU. This strategy makes possible 
another innovation, that of using distance education for training in guidance 
and counselling. 


Indonesia 


The most significant innovative feature of the programme of Indonesia is its 
use of radio broadcasting as an instructional medium. This process includes 
the management of activities, personnel, resources and learning. In a country 
with more than 13,000 inhabited islands and islets, the upgrading of 
approximately one million primary school teachers, using the face-to-face 
conventional approach, is a formidable task that would take at least 25 years 
to complete. The radio in-service training programme is, therefore, a suitable 
and needed innovation. Another important characteristic of the programme is 
mobilization of resources by soliciting the co-operation of different related 
agencies (e.g. Pustekkom, UT, Ministry of Education, Ministry of Home 
Affairs, and radio networks). 


Mexico 

The IACAE project of Mexico offers several innovations: the application of the 
methodological model of investigation-action in the institutional formal 
education system; the involvement of authorities, parents, teachers and children 
in symposia; the participation of parents and children in the school project; 
the teachers’ participation in directive jobs for the activities in a zone; the 
strong attention to attitude as a change agent; and the establishment of a 
Professors’ College and a Parents’ School. 

Nigeria 

Clearly, the most novel feature of Nigeria’s PISA is its utilization of the 
expertise of good teachers from a local government area for the in-service 
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2.10.9 


training of other teachers in the vicinity. "Insiders" tapped as experts have the 
advantage of knowing more about the cultural, socio-economic, and educational 
environment in which the teachers work. Taking into consideration the 
declared intentions of government in its National Policy on Education, PISA 
is a pragmatic way of responding to the students' and teachers' educational 
needs. The value of teachers as their peers' trainers has been shown in a 
number of studies (Wu, 1987; Sparks, 1983). 


Pakistan 


The main innovative feature of the new PTOC project of Pakistan is its use of 
electronic media. Interlinked with print media, the radio and TV programmes 
are crucial to the success of the distance education mode being employed. 
With its main emphasis on improving teachers' practical skills and enhancing 
selected teaching competencies, the project also effectively makes use of the 
video recording system and micro-teaching techniques. Another special feature 
is the continuous supervision and guidance of the trainees by a network of 
properly trained tutors and senior tutors. The project is also unique in its 
provision of incentives to the trainees in the form of travelling allowance, 
certificates, medals and scholarships, as well as preferential admission to 
AIOU's C.T. and B.Ed. level programmes of teacher training. A special 
innovation of the distance education system is AIOU's network of regional 
offices and study centres throughout the country. The existence of this 
network facilitates the teachers' participation in the programme. Other training 
activities likewise considered innovative are : workshops, tutorials, the systems 
of assignments and continuous assessment, examination, monitoring and 
feedback. 


2.11.0 SUCCESS FACTORS 


Several factors or driving forces account for success of the programmes. 
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2.11.1 


2112 


Context 


Relevance of the programme to the cultural environment is a very important 
success factor. Clarity of programme goals and objectives is likewise needed. 
Consistent and supportive government policies and helpful regulations for 
crucial aspects of training are also essential. 


Input 


Capable personnel at all levels (management, staff, instructors/trainers, 
supervisors) are crucial to the success of the programmes. The political will of 
the leadership is especially important. Sufficient funding and efficient budget 
control are necessary. Excellent and relevant instructional materials (preferably 
multimedia and with input from the teachers themselves), together with 
adequate facilities (e.g, centers for instructional media, library, laboratory) 
facilitate the learning process. 


2.11.3 


Process 


One of the most significant driving forces for successful programmes is the 
close collaboration among concerned entities (e.g. schools, colleges, or 
universities and government/non government agencies; parents and teachers; 
teachers and the community; schools within an area). In particular, linkages 
with faculties of education or teacher training institutions have proved to be 
very beneficial. Another factor is the use of cost-effective strategies such as 
school-based training and peer coaching. Providing incentives for participation 
has also contributed much to the success of the programme. Such incentives 
may include promotion; salary increase; travelling allowance; certificates, 
medals and scholarships; credits or points. Helpful, too, is the flexibility of 
training arrangements as well as efficient monitoring and supervision, 
especially in the distance education modes. Participants’ involvement at all 
stages of programme implementation is another essential element of success. 
Validity of the training content is especially critical. Varied learning activities 
that call for multiple interactions and a combination of formats have been 
found to be effective. Moreover, making in-service teacher development an 
integral part of the school calendar contributes to successful operation of the 
programme. 


2.12.0 POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


2.12.1 


Status of Teachers 

On the basis of the studies made, a reiteration of some statements from the 

UNESCO-ILO Recommendations concerning the St tus of Teachers (1984) 

appears to be in order. These, among others, are : 

— Authorities and teachers should recognize the importance of in-service 
education designed to secure a systematic improvement of the quality and 
content of education and of teaching techniques. 

— Courses and other facilities should be so designed as to enable teachers to 
improve their qualifications to alter or enlarge the scope of their work or 
seek promotion and to keep up-to-date with their subject and field of 
education as regards both content and method. 

— Teachers should be given both the opportunities and the incentives to 
participate in courses and facilities and should take full advantage of 
them. 

— School authorities should make every endeavour to ensure that schools 
can apply relevant research findings both in the subjects of study and in 
teaching methods. 

— It would be desirable that measures taken for the preparation and further 
education of teachers should be developed and supplemented by financial 
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2.12.2 


2.12.3 


and technical cooperation on an international or regional basis 


In-service training 


In like manner, several provisions of recommendation No.3 of 45th session of 
the International Conference on Education are reinforced, by the study, which 
are as follows : 


In-service training should be organised to a greater extent within 
educational establishments and through teamwork, with the active 
participation of the teachers themselves in defining the programme. 


Special priority should be given to the in-service training and education 
of those involved in the management, supervision and evaluation of 
teachers in order to enable them not only to play an administrative or 
supervisory role, but also to provide pedagogical guidance. 


Teacher trainers and teacher training institutes should play an essential 
part in the process of strengthening the role of teachers and actively 
participate in their in-service training. In order for them to carry out this 
function, programmes should be developed and designed to make teacher 
trainers aware of the outcomes of pre-service training, and to provide 
permanent contact with researchers and scientists so as to ensure that 
their own training is up-to-date. 


Urgent action should be undertaken in areas where teachers are 
underqualified and untrained. This action should build upon the empirical 
skills already acquired by these teachers, as well as on their motivation 
and their knowledge of the local situation. Besides being a means of 
certification, this urgent action should strengthen the teachers’ professional 
competence and upgrade their knowledge of current developments in 
pedagogy and subject matter, thus making in-service education a 
continuous process of educational renewal. 


Future Policies 


Given the fact that most case studies were not able to provide concrete data 
on the results of the training programmes, future policies should ensure that 
in-service teacher training programme plans incorporate the systematic 
inclusion of evaluation procedures in the planning, designing, and 
implementation of these programmes. Moreover, teacher training should fulfil 
specific community demands in the light of available resources. 


Another aspect that may need closer attention in policy formulation is the 
need to make a more holistic approach to in-service teacher training. 
This would mean focusing not solely on knowledge or skill development 
but on attitude change as well. It likewise suggests that in-service teacher 
training should allow teachers to learn more not only about subject matter 
content and the teaching-learning process but also likewise about the 
teachers and the learners themselves. Perhaps, after all, the secret of 


achieving the EFA goals lies not merely in helping the teachers learn what 
and how to teach but also who is teaching and who is being taught. In the 
process, they will have to learn more "people's skills" (e.g, communication, 
conflict resolution, team building) that may help transform them from 
being knowledge transmitters or skill developers to facilitators of learning 
and human development. 


Still another factor that policies need to address themselves to is the 
provision of incentives for teachers who participate in continuing education 
programmes with a view to improving their status. 


Many other policies should be generated from a consideration of the 
success factors as well as the issues and problems discussed above. 


2.43.0 GUIDELINES FOR REPLICATION AND GOING TO SCALE 


2.18.1 


2.13.2 


The following suggestions given by the national consultants for the replication 
of their specific programme could be applicable to other programmes as well: 


Implement partnerships with other community institutions. 

Ascertain stable financial resources, especially in less developed rural 
areas. 

Establish rules and regulations for trainers' training. 

Review programme content in the light of educational needs of participants. 
Collaborate with open universities. 

Arrange flexible scheduling of broadcasts, based on different time zones 
and local conditions. 

Build and strengthen cooperation with institutes of higher learning in 
each province to increase programme credibility. 

Form interdisciplinary alliances. 

Design workshops and instructional materials in low-cost, didactic 
packages. 

Establish and follow criteria for selecting and training peer tutors/coaches. 


More specific additional recommendations for the replication of specific 
training progammes could be: 


For the Bangladesh Model 


Use existing supervision system. 
Train the trainers and supervisors. 
Provide adequate support system (e.g. facilities, finances). 
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For the Brazil Model 

— Forge a partnership with a local university. 

— Provide training in development of materials with proper logistics support. 
= Integrate teacher training activities in school calendar. 


- Obtain community support. 


For the China Model 

- Utilize teacher training schools in the area. 

- Employ part-time trainers. 

= Decentralize teacher training. 

For the Egypt Model 

= Collaborate with a faculty of education. 

– Combine self-learning and distance education mode with contact sessions. 
= Reduce the academic orientation (lessen courses and texts). 

= Use more pragmatic content and approaches. 

— Provide financial support/scholarship schemes to teachers. 

- Conduct periodic evaluation and revision of programme. 

For the India Model 

- Study the effects of the programme on learning. 

- Include teacher-parent collaborative action in training. 

= Establish linkages with faculties of psychology and guidance centres. 
For the Indonesia Model 


- Ensure adequate facilities, equipment and resources (human, material, 
physical, financial). 


- Mobilize relevant agencies. 

- Optimize available technology. 

- Systematize monitoring and supervisory system. 

For the Mexico Model 

= Solicit institutional and community support. 

- Collaborate with social workers, community organisers and other groups. 
For the Nigeria Model 

– Create a system of identifying good schools and expert teachers. 

- Develop teachers’ training/tutoring skills. 
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Establish monitoring and supervisory system. 


Provide incentives for expert teachers. 


For the Pakistan Model 


Obtain adequate financial resources for materials and equipments. 
Gather expertise from different fields in the preparation of materials. 
Establish a network for distance education. 

Provide incentives. 


Emplcy innovative training activities. 


In addition to these specific recommendations, the following general guidelines 
may also be considered: 


Establish stronger linkages with faculties /colleges of education in order to 
ensure closer coordination between pre-service and in-service teacher 
training. 

Use participatory methods for adult learning. у 
Combine the best practice features in demonstration projects that can be 
studied experimentally before going to scale. 

Determine strategies for introducing and managing innovations. 
Provide mechanisms for active teacher participation at all levels of 
programme development—from needs assessment to programme design, 
implementation and evaluation. 


Communicate the value of the programme to different stakeholders. 


Incorporate in the training activities, the following components of successful 
training programmes: theory, demonstration, practice, feedback and 
coaching (Joyce & Showers, 1988). 
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Я Quality of Learning : Syllabus 
of the 3R? in the First Three Grades 


Synthesis Report 


Dr. Mary S. Thormann 


3.4.0 INTRODUCTION 


311 Background 


At the meeting in Bali (Indonesia) in September 1995, the E-9 countries 
(Bangladesh, Brazil, China, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Mexico, Nigeria and 
Pakistan) decided to intensify inter-country activities as a means to learn 
more from each other and to exchange experiences on common concerns in 
the field of basic education. One of the areas identified for this exchange of 
information was on teaching and learning the three core subjects of basic 
education: language (reading and writing) and mathematics. 


3.1.2 It was decided to share information on their acquisition of skills and knowledge 
in grades LIII in the respective countries in the form of country studies 
presented at the meeting of the E-9 countries, sponsored by India's National 
Council for Teacher Education (NCTE) and UNESCO at New Delhi, (India), 
February 6-8, 1997. 


3.2.0 TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To provide the context for the synthesis report, the terms of reference for the country 

studies were as follows: 

- Describe and analyze the syllabus used for the ЗК, as practiced in grades 
LIE 

- Briefly present the use of textbooks and other instructional materials to 
illustrate the respective syllabus; 

- Indicate instructional time by official length of the school year (hours and 
days); the number of hours of teaching for the 3R subjects and for all subjects 
(days, weeks, year); length of school vacations; and , if available, actual hours 
of teaching time, including homework, by grade; 

- Discuss other intervening factors, specifically student/teacher ratios; teacher 
qualifications (length of pre-service training); number of textbooks by class 
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and subject; availability of teachers' guides; learning aids (educational 
broadcasts); supervision of teachers; and methods used in teaching. 


= Report on useful technical inputs from international organizations to the 
development of the basic education syllabi. 


3.3.0 LIMITATIONS 
The synthesis report is based on country studies from Bangladesh, China, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Mexico, Nigeria, and Pakistan. The report from Brazil was not 
available. Analysis is limited, with few exceptions, to data presented in the country 
papers. However, all country reports did not address themselves to all the terms of 
reference. In some cases, international data sources and materials are used as basis of 
comparison indicated as appropriate. 
3.4.0 PROFILES OF THE E-9 COUNTRIES 
Demographic Indicators 
Demographic indicators for each of the nine countries, shown in Table 1, 
include total population as in February 1994; estimated population by the 
year 2020; the population growth rate; rural-urban distribution; per cent of 
population under the age of 15 (graphical presentation at Appendix `A’), and 
the infant mortality rate. 
TABLE 1 
Demographic Data for the E-9 Countries : Selected Indicators 
Country Total Population Population || Population zm Infant 
population added growth under age 15 mortality rate 
1994 (1994-2020) rate (per cent) per cent (under 1 year 
(thousands) (thousands) per 1,000 
live births) 
Bangladesh 125/49 | 85098 23 40.8 106.9 
Brazil 158,739 38,727 13 31.8 59.5 
China 1,190,431 234,294 14 26.7 52.1 
Egypt 60,765 38,108 2.2 39.4 76.4 
India 919.903 400,843 18 35.4 78.4 
Indonesia 200,410 76,064 1.6 33.0 67.3 
Mexico 92,202 43,894 19 37.3 27.4 
Nigeria 98,091 117,802 31 45.0 75.0 
Pakistan =| 128,856 122,474 2.9 43.9 101.9 


Source : World Demographic Data (February 1994) U.S. Bureau of the Census, Indternational Data Base 


Human Development Indicators 


Indicators for the human development profile of the E-9 countries include life 
expectancy at birth, adult literacy rate (graphical presentation at Appendix 
`В’), combined first-second and third level gross enrolment ratio, number of 
televisions and the real gross domestic product per capita, reported in terms 
of purchasing power parity (PPP$) as shown in Table 2. Education as % of 
GNP 1992, (graphical presentation at Appendix °C’), is also shown in this 
table. 


TABLE 2 
Human Development Profile of the E-9 Countries: Selected Indicators 


Country Life expect- Adult Combined I, | Televisions | Real СОР  |Education as 
ancy at birth | literacy П/П level per capita | % of GNP 
rate GER 1992 
Bangladesh 55.9 37.0 40 () 1,290 23 
Brazil 66.5 82.4 72 21 5,500 4.6 
China 68.6 80.0 57 3 2,330 2.0 
Egypt 63.9 49.8 69 12 3,800 5.0 
India 60.7 50.6 55 4 1,240 37 
Indonesia 63.0 82.9 61 6 3,270 22 
Mexico 71.0 89.0 65 15 7,010 4.9 
Nigeria 50.6 54.1 52 3 1,540 () 
Pakistan d 61.8 36.4 37 2 2,160 | 27 


Source : UNDP Human Development Report 1996 


3.5.0 EDUCATION AND CURRICULUM : COUNTRY COMMONALITIES 
AND DIFFERENCES 


3.5.1. Educational Reform 


One area of commonality is that most of the E-9 countries have been engaged 
in educational reform efforts over the past few years. These are presented, in 
brief, in Table 3 on next page. 
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TABLE 3 
Status of Primary Education Reforms in E-9 Countries 


Country 


= 


Primary education reform initiatives 


Bangladesh 


China 


Egypt 


India 


Indonesia 


Mexico 


Nigeria 


Pakistan 


|__| ба country’s policy on education, a T | 


| ________ | continuation to seco) ne | 


knowledge of history and geography of Mexico. 
under the National Policy on Education, has 


A massive curriculum reform project underway since the 1980's in order to 
implement Bangladesh's policy of universal compulsory primary education 
(UCPE). Major goals of reform: (a) increase access and retention; and (b)improve 
the overall quality of primary education 


Implementation started in 1993. Fifth syllabus for Chinese language and 

mathematics, issued by State Education Commission lays out basic requirements 
for language and mathematics: tasks, scope, structure, teaching methods. Goal is 

to improve primary education. 


Curricula, courses, official textbooks approved by Ministry of Education reflect 
the country's policy on education. 


Primary Education Curriculum Renewal Project completed in 1984 with UNICEF 
support; first major initiative to reform curriculum, National Advisory Committee 
set up (Yash Pal Committee) in 1992 to assess curriculum load and other issues; 
subsequent government committees: 1993 report identified 21 recommendations 
to improve teaching learning process at primary level; subsequent review (1993) 
basis for reform efforts. District Primary Education Project (DPEP) operating in 
13 states with World Bank and other donor support. 


Goal of basic education is to develop students’ ability to develop life as an 
individual, as a citizen and member of society and humanity, and to prepare for 
ontinuation to secondary school. Specific reform initiatives not identified. 


Reform initiatives started in 1989 with assessment of national needs, using 
participatory approach (parents, teachers, others), followed by series of 
innovations to improve basic education, including teacher education, teaching 
methodologies and educational standards. The 1991 document, The New 
Educational Model, pointed the way for educational reform. Goals include 
(a) strengthening basic knowledge and abilities, especially reading and writing; 
(b) using Maths for daily problem solving; (c) linking scientific knowledge with 
health care; (d) emphasizing protecting environment; and (e) fostering greater 


Curriculum of primary schools, 
been used since 1976. In 1986, review of education started to determine what 
was being implemented and what was needed, with feedback from stakeholders. 
In 1991 the National School Curriculum Review Conference examined curriculum 
in detail and studied factors for impact on achievement (e.g. teacher quality, 
assessment, instructional materials, pedagogy). As of 1996, recommendations of 
the conference had not been iny lemented. 


Core national curriculum prescribed by the government. Goals of curriculum 
introduced in 1974 for first three grades using integrated approach are to : (a) 
emphasize basic skills; (b) reduce and simplify curriculum; (c) use single 
textbook to integrate language, social studies, science, Islamiyat; (d) include 
religious matters in the present curriculum; and (e) give appropriate attention to 
teaching of languages and mathematics. 


Source : Based on E-9 Country reports UNESCO 1996 
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3.0.2 


3.9.3 


Educational Structure 


There is a minimal variation among countries regarding educational structure. 
Grades I-VI constitute the primary level in three countries, namely Indonesia, 
Mexico, and Nigeria. Grades I-V constitute the primary level in Bangladesh, 
China, Egypt, India and Pakistan. In India, grades I-VIII constitute elementary 
education—lower primary (grades I-V)and upper primary (grades VI-VIII). 


There is between-country variation with respect to the curriculum’s 
differentiation by stages or levels. China's primary schools (grades I-V) 
consist of a low stage (grades I-II ); a medium stage (grade III); and a high 
stage (grades IV and V). Indonesia and Mexico use a similar structure. The 
educational structure, and differentiation by stages, of the respective E-9 
countries, excepting Brazil, are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


Structure and Stages of Primary Education 


је ње J 


zi 
Brazil m d = 


Count Primary school Curriculum 
y ry, 

grades differentiation 
by grade 


Bangladesh 1-5 


China 1-5 


Egypt 1-5 


Indonesia 


Mexico 


Pakistan 


Source : Based on E-9 country reports, UNESCO, 1996 


Curriculum: Subjects and Emphasis 


There is no country variation with respect to language and mathematics. They 
are taught in every E-9 country beginning in grade I. Physical education and/ 
or health, as well as arts and crafts are taught in the majority of countries. 
Religion, social studies and science are taught in four of the eight countries. 
Subjects receiving less emphasis (taught in less than half the countries) 
include moral education, music and environmental studies, China and India 
include labour or work experience. Writing is taught separately in Egypt and 
Nigeria, as shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


Curricula of E-9 Countries: Grades I-III 


Subject EE ue n | India| Indonesia | Mexico | Nigeria | Pakistan 
Language xs nm x im x ole 

English [es we n vile 4 

Mathematics AEs howell x | х и раўх x - x 


Moral Education 


x 
== T 
Society х (3)* T 
ВН а 
x TC] ус cm {|__| 
ature x 
te pex ST 
Music x 
Labour/work x (3) x 
experience 
> и 
Science 


History 


Geography 
Social Studies 


EVS-Integrated x 


Religion x 
Arts & Crafts x 
Writing 


Ed. Activities 
Library 
PE x 


Health 
PE & Health 


Local content 
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3.5.4 Curriculum Load 


There is a considerable between-country variation with respect to the 
curriculum load. On an average, students enrolled in grades I-II have seven 
subjects. The load for Nigerian students is 10 subjects and 5 subjects for 
Mexican students in grades I-II. Grade III students study between 6 and 10 
subjects—the most with 10 subjects(Nigeria), followed by with 9 (Indonesia), 
and with 6 each (India and Egypt). The distribution of curriculum load by 
country and grades is presented in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 

Number of Subjects: Grades : I-II; and III 
Country Grades I-II Grade III 
Bangladesh 8(12)* 8(12) 
China 6 8 
Egypt'* 6 6 
India 6 6 
Indonesia 7 9 
Мехісо 5 8 
Nigeria 10 10 
Pakistan zl 8 8 


Source: Based on E-9 country reports UNESCO 1996 

*Religious education includes four subjects: (a) Islamic education; (b) Hinduism; (c) 
Buddhism; (d) Christianity 

“Based on Arabic Schools; different curricula for language schools (official and 
private) 


3.6.0 LEARNING THE 3R*: CURRENT SITUATION AND KEY FINDINGS 
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3.61 Teaching Conditions 
3.6.1.1. Pupil-Teacher Ratios 


As can be seen from Table 7, Bangladesh, India, Pakistan and Nigeria are 
the countries with the least favourable pupil-teacher ratios of 63, 48, 41 
and 39 respectively. 


There are significant differences by urban and rural locations, especially in 
Nigeria, and by gender, especially in Pakistan. It is estimated that in some 
of Nigeria's urban primary schools, the ratio ranges from 90-110:1 and 70:1 
for girls and 53:1 for boys in some urban schools of Pakistan. 


Data on pupil-teacher ratios in rural and urban areas, and by gender, 
reveal wide disparities. In the Punjab in Pakistan, for example, pupil- 
teacher ratios in girls' primary schools vary between a high of 83:1 in 
Rawalpindi, to a low of 16: 1 in isolated rural areas. On an average, 


gender-specific pupil-teacher ratios in Pakistan are 35:1 and 33:1 for boys 
and girls respectively, in the rural areas. In the urban areas, the ratios are 
53:1 and 70:1 for boys and girls respectively. In Nigeria, the ratios, on an 
average, in the rural primary schools range from 30-60:1 whereas in the 
urban schools the ratios range from 90-110:1 


TABLE 7 

Pupil-Teacher Ratios 
Country Ratio 
Bangladesh 63 
Brazil 23 
China 22 
Egypt 22 
India 48 
Indonesia 23 
Mexico 30 
Nigeria 39 (37)* 
Pakistan 41(38)* 


Source: UDNP Human Development Report 1996 
*Based on country reports 1996 


3.6.1.2. Language of Instruction 


The situation with respect to language of instruction, based on information 
in the country reports, is shown in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 
Language of Instruction/ Mother tongue 
Country Language of Instruction/ 
mother tongue 
Bangladesh Bangla 
China Chinese 
Egypt Arabic 
India Three-language policy: Hindi or 


mother tongue/regional language; 
English or Hindi as second language; 
third language Hindi or English or a 


modern Indian language 
Indonesia Bhasa Indonesia 
Mexico Spanish; 33 local languages (e.g., 


Nahuatl, Maya, Zopotcco, Mixicco, 
Haalnu, Tzelta, Tzotzil); 52 dialects 
Nigerian (e.g., Hausen-Fulani, Igbo, 

Yorubn); English beginning grade IV 

| Pakistan ‘Urdu and/or Punjabi Sindhi, ___ | 

y Pushto, Balochi 
Sources: Based on E-9 country reports UNESCO 1996 


Nigeria 


3.7.0 
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In most countries, the language of instruction in the early grades is the 
mother tongue, local and/or regional language. Typically, instruction in the 
country's national language begins in grade IV. There are exceptions and 
the situation is complicated in a number of countries characterized by 
great ethnic-cultural diversities, such as in India, Nigeria, Pakistan and 
Mexico. 

Language of instruction is of particular importance with regard to the 
availability and competence of teachers to teach the curriculum in varied 
languages. Nigeria is an example where the lack of adequate time and 
resources for the study of Nigerian languages is a serious issue. Beginning in 
grade I, English as a subject takes up the largest amount of instructional time, 
although the Nigerian languages are the main vehicle for transmitting 
knowledge in the first three grades. Some of the students in grade I-III find 
it difficult to read or write either in English or the local language until the 
later stages of primary school. It was noted in the country report that there is 
a "glaring deficiency of instructional materials for the teaching of Nigerian 
languages". 


Instructional Time 


3.7.1 


All Subjects 


The allocation of time for respective subjects relates to the curriculum’s 
priorities and the curriculum’s “balance”. Ideally, there should be a balance 
between the courses required in the basic skill areas, such as language and 
mathematics, and “non-cognitive” subjects, such as art, music, physical 
education. The curriculum’s balance also can be assessed in terms of its focus, 
that is, whether or not it is "holistic" and addresses the cognitive, affective, 
and psychomotor needs of primary age child. 


The research is mixed on the relation between time allocated to a particular 
subject and achievement in that subject. According to Glatthorn (1994), the 
more time you allocate to a subject, the higher the achievement level. However, 
results from a large international study on reading achievement, based on 
data from 32 systems of education with reading literacy as the measure of 
performance, found limited correlation between time of teaching and 
achievement. The time factor per se was not found to be a very critical factor 
regarding differences in reading achievement. More critical than the amount 
of time assigned to the study of subject is, how that time is spent (Lundberg 
& Linnakyla, 1993). 


It is within this general framework that instructional time is considered as a 
contextual factor that may or may not imply constraints on instructional 


practices. First, the allocation of time for the overall curriculum is presented, 
followed by the instructional time allocated for teaching language and 
mathematics in the E-9 countries. Each country's allocation of instructional 
time, indicated by hours per year, for implementing the overall curriculum is 
presented in Table 9. Because of differences in time allocations for grades I- 
II and for grade III, the data are presented separately. 


TABLE 9 
Between-Country Variation in Average Instructional Time per year 


Country Grades 11 Grade III Per cent increase 
grade III 

Bangladesh 486 700 44.0 

China 721.5 727.2 0.8 

Egypt* — — — 

India 840 (552)** 840(552) 0.0 

Indonesia 660 960 45.4 

Mexico 800 800 0.0 

Nigeria 799.2 192.2 0.0 

Pakistan 910(561.6)** 910(561.6) 0.0 


Source: Based on E-9 country reports 1996 

* information available: 34 periods per week for Arabic Schools; length of periods not known 

** numbers in parentheses reflect actual hours, rather than recommended, based on data in 
country reports 

As can be seen, the time allocation in terms of hours per year is different for 

students in Indonesia and in Bangladesh in grade III, as compared to students 

in grades III, with an increase of 45.4 and 44 рег cent respectively іп 

Indonesia and Bangladesh and a slight increase for grade III students in 

China (0.8 per cent). 

The country reports of India and Pakistan noted that official and recommended 

days per year are not congruent. The numbers in parentheses reflect this 

situation. 


Goodlad's (1984) recommendations for allocation of time by subject for grades 
LIV students in the United States provide a point of comparison for the E-9 
country variations. To facilitate comparison, 45 minute periods were converted 
to hours per week and per cent of total. As can be seen in Table 10, Goodlad 
recommends that 30 per cent of the instructional week should be spent on the 
study of language arts and approximately 21 per cent of the time on studying 
mathematics. 
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TABLE 10 
Instructional week/hours: Grade I-IV 


Subject Periods per Hours* per Per cent 
week week of total | 
Language and eds 10 7.5 30.3 
reading | 
Mathematics Z 5.25 21.2 
Social studies 3 2.25 91 
Science 3 2.25 91 
Health & 8 225 91 
physical edu. 
Arts 5 3.75 15.2 
Electives 2 1.5 6.0 
Total 33 24.75 100 


3.74 


Source: Adapted from Goodlad 1984 
*Sixty minute hours based on 45 minute class periods 


Language and Mathematics 


The estimates of per cent of instructional time allocated for language and 
mathematics study in the respective countries, as shown in Table 11, are based 
on information available in the country reports. A presentation of the between- 
country variations with respect to instructional time for language and 
mathematics is, therefore, limited by the lack of consistency of reported data. 
In one case, only the number of periods per week were given; calculations are 
based on per cent of periods per week rather than hours per week or per year. 
Another country report provided only the total number of hours per year 
without specifying the breakdown for language and mathmatics study. 
Allowing for that caveat, the overall picture of instructional time reflects 
curriculum priorities for the study of the 3R*. 
TABLE 11 
Instructional time for the 3R5 in selected E-9 countries 


Country 


Per cent of time: 
language 

41.59 
352 (language) 
5.8 (handwriting) 17.6 


30 
30 (grade I-II) 25 (grade III) 
25 5 


Source : Based on E-9 country reports UNESCO 1996 


Per cent of time: 
mathematics 


Indonesia 
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China and Egypt allocate less time to mathematics, as compared to language, 24.77 
versus 41.59 and 17.6 versus 35.2 respectively. India's primary curriculum, likewise, 
places less emphasis on mathematics than on language: 15 per cent versus 30 per cent 
of the total allocated instructional time. 


Allocation of instructional time by subject in Indonesia is the same in each grade, but 
varies (language versus mathematics) by grade. Students in grades LII spend 
proportionately less time studying grammar and mathematics ( 30.3 per cent) than do 
grade III students (42 per cent). 


The situation is the opposite in Mexico, where students in grades I-II spend 45 per cent 
of their time on language study versus 30 per cent for mathematics, while in grade II! 
there is less emphasis on the study of language and mathematics (relative to grades 
I-II): 30 per cent and 25 per cent respectively. It is of interest that in both Indonesia and 
Mexico, the curriculum load increases from 7 subjects in grades I-II to 9 subjects in 
grade III. Also, these percentages indicate the priority given to the study of the ЗК 
relative to other subjects in the respective countries. 


In Bangladesh, based on the information available in the study report, the total 
number of hours per year increases from 486 for grade I-II students to 700 instructional 
hours per year for grade III students. Language study includes the mother tongue, 
Bangla, and English from grade I. 

The situation in Nigeria is presented separately in Table 12. Language study includes 
Hausa, English and Writing. 

TABLE 12 
Nigeria: Instructional hours per year by subject and grade* 


Subject Grade 1 % Grade 2 % Grade 3 % 
English 28.1 35.16 324 40.54 324 4054 | 
Writing 65 813 43 5.38 43 5.38 
Hausa 22 2.75 22 2.75 22 2.75 
Maths 216 27.02 216 27.02 216 27.02 


Source: Study Report Nigeria: *Based on calculations for the Ummi Primary School Minna 


TEXTBOOKS AND LEARNING MATERIALS 


The number of textbooks per student is an indicator of the general resource level of 
a class (Lundberg and Linnakyla, 1993). Textbooks are often the only learning resources 
in grades I-III in the E-9 countries. Their availability, quality, including readability and 
content are critical to the implementation of the prescribed curriculum. Other learning 
resources to support the language arts curriculum, such as classroom libraries, are 
either not available or not utilized. There is considerable between-country variation in 
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the writing, editing, production and distribution of textbooks. Some of these variations, 
which have implications for replicability are discussed below. 


3.8.1 


3.8.2 


Producing Textbooks: Writing, Editing and Printing 


A participatory process is used to write and edit the textbooks, which includes 
a five-member committee of national experts, including a curriculum specialist, 
a subject specialist, a classroom teacher, a teacher educator and an illustrator. 
Textbooks, teachers' guides and source books were field-tested in 100 randomly 
selected schools throughout Bangladesh, by subject and by grade for one year. 
Field testing involved 'on the spot' recording of feedback received from the 
classroom teachers and others. 3 


Following analysis by the National Curriculum and Textbook Board (МСТВ), a 
consolidated report was prepared at the end of the year based on the field trial 
and the feedback received for each subject for grades I to III. Printers were 
selected by lottery (from a pool of 400); selected printers then had to sign an 
agreement with the NCTB to ensure smooth and timely printing and good 
quality paper (supplied by the NCTB). A monitoring system, involving a team 
of inspectors and officers, was used to ensure quality. The newly developed 
textbooks were then introduced in the school system using a phased approach. 
The new grade I textbooks started to be used in 1992 and by 1996 they were 
introduced in all the five grades (Bangladesh). 


Textbooks are produced in multiple languages to meet needs of respective 
States' diverse student population; there is some private sector participation but 
most are produced at the central level by the NCERT - National Council for 
Educational Research and Training (India). 


Competition used to select textbooks (Egypt). 


Local experts used to write and edit textbooks (Nigeria). 


Availability 


Availability is not an issue; virtually all primary students have access to 
textbooks (India). 


Government and non-government textbooks can be used to implement 1994 
curriculum. Funds are limited, however, and textbook supply is inadequate for 
some schools; some schools in remote areas have not received any textbooks. To 
address to this, many schools use textbooks available in the market as approved 
by the Directorate of Primary and Secondary Education (Indonesia). 


Inverse relationship between grade and number of textbooks (grade I students 


=) 


use seven books, grade П students use six books, and grade Ш students use five 
books). Workbooks are available in grades I-II, but are supplanted by texts in 
grade III (Mexico). 


Major constraint is cost: although there are over 300 titles of books at the 
primary level, they are “...unaffordable to the consumers... not uncommon to 
find only one student in a class of 60 students that possesses the textbooks in 
the English language and mathematics. Teachers do not have access to texts or 
teachers' guides and resort to using the pupils' text books to conduct the lesson 
(Nigeria). 


3.83 Quality 


Quality of non-government books, available in the market, is poor. Government 
textbooks are of better quality and their content is congruent with the national 
curriculum; but these are in short supply in some areas ( Indonesia). 


Recent studies document low readability of many textbooks, with vocabulary 
too difficult and overall quality often poor. National Committee (Yash Pal) 
recommended that textbook readability be improved (India). 1 


Textbooks used since 1993 receive high marks from students and researchers; 
they are suited to the psychological levels of the child and embody basic 
requirements of the syllabi. Criticism is that they contain too much content, 
placing an undue burden on the child, especially those in isolated areas of the 
country. Some “expressions are not accurate in terms of language, illustrations, 
printing’. More illustrations are needed to strengthen moral education (China). 


“Textbook quality is affected by using only two colours and as а result the 
pictures are ^dull' and do not stand out on the page. Some pictorials in 
mathematics texts are crowded and difficult to decipher”. Some texts reinforce 
socio-cultural stereotypes about role of the girl child; textbooks not sufficiently 
gender sensitive (Nigeria). 


Traditional textbooks replaced in grade I by The New Primer to strengthen 
literacy skills; students were not able to comprehend concepts and language. 
New texts provide opportunity for teacher-student interaction. Integrated 
textbooks for grade 1-Ш are written in accordance with recommended 
curriculum and integrate concepts from the environment, health and 
population education. Vocabulary is appropriately graded and gradually 
supplemented. Evaluation shows that children who use these texts are learning 
faster and better and the girls’ performance is better compared to control group. 
Language competence is shown to improve significantly in experimental schools 
(Pakistan). 


3.9.0 TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS: EDUCATION AND SUPERVISION 


Country-specific data on teacher requirements and supervision are presented in 
Table 13. 


TABLE 13 
Status of becoming a primary school teacher in the E-9 countries 


Country 


Requirements to become a primary teacher Supervision 


Bangladesh 


TES 
China Specialized Normal Secondary Education Evaluation reports conducted 


опсе a year 


Egypt 


India 


Institutes: five years after prep. certificate includes principal of school 


Faculties of Education: (a) Basic Education Supervised minimum three times 
Deptt. or (b) Education for Special Purposes. a year; end of year evaluation 


With some exceptions, 2 years pre-service State-specific variation 
required, following 10 or 12 years of general 
education: 12-14 years to become primary 
teachers: about 10-12% primary teachers un- 
trained; states moving forward 2 years diploma 
| following 12 years of general schooling 


Indonesia 


Mexico 


E mcm | 
After completion of grade IX, study for 4 years 


(8 semesters) or 13 years to become a teacher 


Nigeria 


Pakistan 


Source : Based on E-9 country reports UNESCO 1996 


Almost 32% unqualified. Grade II Teacher Minimal inspection and supervision; 
Certificate required for qualification; 9 years of — |out of 38,000 schools, only 600 visited 
education required for entry to teachers’ colleges |іп 1994; some rural schools not visited 
or 12 years to become a teacher. Proposed 
changes would increase time to 15 years. 


Dept. of Public Instruction in Punjab and 
wings of Provincial Education Departments 
(PEDs) in other 3 provinces result (from grade 
X); select, train, certify primary level teachers- 
11 years to become a primary teacher; pre- 
service curriculum overloaded and too short 
(39 weeks - 33 hrs. per week - 10 subjects) crisis 
regarding supply of teachers and quality (20% 
of male teachers and 26% of female teachers un: 
trained); goal is to recruit more female teachers 


3.10.0 Teaching the ЗК: Features and Key Issues 


Table No. 14 shows features and key issues related to the transaction of curriculum, 
in summary form, in Grades I-III, in the E-9 Countries. 
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TABLE 14 


Curricula schemes/key issues in the reading and mathematics syllabi for grades I-III 


+ 


Country Type Features Key Issues Comments 
Bangladesh | competency-based | terminal competencies; |teacher competence | participatory pro- 
activity-based strate- |and motivation cess: national 
gies; continuous assess- workshops (360 
ment specialists, policy 
makers) 

China integrated learning | curriculum lays and modernize teaching · | fifth syllabus (1993) 
for Chinese | tasks, scope, structure, methodologies; issued by State 
language and | teaching methods teacher competence | Education 
mathematics to integrate with Commission 
|= students' daily lives 

Egypt competency-based | stress acquisition of reading/writing 

minimum levels of integrated 
concepts, knowledge, 
[stis values 

| India competency-based | minimum levels of |teacher training; need | recommended cu- 
learning (MLLs) for "minimum conditions | rriculum developed 
language, mathematics, for learning’ to | by process of consen- 
environmental studies; |implement sus; States can 
continuous assessment adopt/adapt 

| 

Indonesia integrated reading | different ^ teaching |teacher skills to | pased on 1994 
and writing (Bhasa | methodologies used allocate sufficient time | t,qonesian Lan- 
Indonesia) (e.g, questioning, |for language skills 


discussing explaining); 
use problem solving in 
mathematics 


reading, writing); 


guage curriculum 


(listening, speaking, 


teacher has flexibility 
in use of time 


priority; reading, 
writing & speaking 


Mexico integrated 


objectives in 
behavioural terms by 
year, term, unit, week; 
curriculum-subject 
based and heavily 
loaded; broken into 
“tiny bits” continuous 


Nigeria modules 
assessment 
Pakistan integrated 


use one text for maths 
and Urdu; systematic 
teaching for 
mathematics used by 
“effective teachers” 


Source : Based on E-9 country reports UNESCO 1996. 


availability of 


competent teachers 
/school libraries to 
support curriculum; 
motivation/training to 
use continuous 
assessment 


“unavailability of|use single textbook 
teachers in teaching | to integrate 


and learning all|language, social 
subjects"; traditional | studies, science, 
methods used. Islamiyat 
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3.11.0 LEARNING OUTCOMES 


In the context of this report, learning outcomes are viewed as what students achieve 
as a result of interaction between the child and the teacher. Raising learning 
achievement appears to be an important goal in most of the countries. Some examples 
follow: 
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In China, current practices do not allow for the comparison of performance of 
students in different provinces or states; only gross quantitative indicators are 
used which are difficult to interpret. Thus, learning achievement outcomes, for 
a particular school, province or state are very difficult to determine. A related 
problem has to do with what is tested. Tests essentially have to do with 
information content rather than reasoning, problem solving and analytical 
problems, or the ability to use knowledge in practical life problems. Another 
issue is that non-academic learning content and goals are not given attention in 
assessment. 


In India, improving learning achievement has been identified as a priority issue 
at the national level. The government's national advisory committee (Yash Pal) 
noted in its 1993 report that “.... a lot is taught but little is learnt or understood..” 
The World Bank's report on India : Primary Education Achievement and Challenges, 
noted that learning achievement in India is low and that children who reach the 
final year of lower primary school often have mastered less than half the 
curriculum (World Bank, September 1996). 


In Indonesia, research conducted in 1995 by the Curriculum Development 
Center obtained information from the field on implementation of the Indonesian 
language (based on the 1994 curriculum). The focus was on teachers' 
understanding of the curriculum and how it was being implemented in the 
classroom. The results are presented at the micro-level in terms of percentage of 
students who have started to read and write; those having difficulty in reading 
and writing; the number of sentences and number of words a child could 
produce in one lesson. The results are presented in terms of the schools’ location 
and the "bad" schools. Scores are presented as maximum, minimum and in 
terms of the mean. 


In Mexico, educational reform efforts, included in the 1991 document, The New 
Educational Model, identified raising achievement and strengthening basic 
knowledge and abilities, especially reading and writing and using mathematics 
for daily problem solving, as essential goals. 


In Nigeria, studies carried out by the University of Lagos have shown that fifth 
and sixth grade students were unable to read simple stories in Yoruba, the 
dominant Nigerian language, or English and were unable to perform written 
comprehension tasks in either language... there is often language interference 
between the mother tongue and English which may contribute to a fairly 
widespread incidence of reading and speech disorders among children without 
evidence of any special handicap. 


3.12.0 A Framework for Action : Some Recommendations 


The key issues to the quality of learning, with respect to the ЗК in the E-9 countries, 
fall into four categories: standards and assessment; quality of teaching; school climate 
and resources; and student achievement. A number of the recommendations are 
“cross-cutting” and apply to more than one category. 


3.12.1 


Outcomes and Indicators 


The current emphasis on educational reform and accountability reflects the 
desire to know the results of education. What are the students expected to know 
and do? How is their performance judged? These are the basic questions that 
need to be asked. 


Sustainable educational reform involves having high standards for student 
achievement. This approach to educational reform includes developing standards, 
outcomes and indicators that reflect what the stake-holders want, that is, those 
with a vested interest in what happens to children. Outcomes can be defined as 
results of learning experiences or interactions between children and the 
educational process. Indicators, in the form of numbers or other symbolic 
representations, are used to determine if the desired outcomes are achieved. A 
conceptual model has been developed and successfully used in the United 
States that allows the community to make decisions about desired outcomes for 
children. The process is systematic and uses appropriate indicators to assess 
students' progress. 

The competency-based curriculum used in many of the E-9 countries requires 
that students' progress be continually assessed. The successful implementaion of 
continuous assessment requires motivated and knowledgeable teachers. The 
management and administration of continuous assessment requires adequate 
teacher preparation. Many teachers find the continuous assessment process 
burdensome, based on the country reports. The validity of the process itself is 
called into question when teachers assign grades under pressures of time and 
unfavourable working conditions. 


Recommendations: 


— Ensuring that a systematic process is used to identify desired outcomes; 


- Ensuring that outcomes are comprehensive and take into account 
developmental needs of the child (affective, cognitive, psychomotor); 

- Ensuring that a "mission" statement, including a “vision” statement, is 
developed to guide the school's educational reform efforts; 

— Ensuring that indicators are developed to measure the attainment of the 
outcomes; 


~ Ensuring that assessment includes reasoning, problem solving, analytical 
skills, in addition to content; and 


ЕС. 


3.12.2 


= Ensuring that there is alignment between what is taught and what is 
tested so that subject areas are not neglected, e.g. art education and 
health. 


Quality of Teaching 


An educational system can only be as good as its teachers. Research shows 
that a good teacher in every classroom is the most effective way of improving 
student performance. Teacher training, especially pre-service training, must 
be reformed so that teachers have the competence and motivation to interact 
with students and to facilitate their development. Pre-service training that 
focuses almost exclusively on knowledge acquisition, with little attention to 
pedagogy, instructional practices and classroom management skills is not 
preparing teachers for the 21st century. 


Accreditation is one way to demonstrate a school/university's commitment to 
quality education and excellence. The accreditation process incorporates the 
benefits of self-evaluation, peer-review and compliance with standards. The 
accreditation process is a viable way to determine if high standards are being 
met. 


Recommendations: 


- Ensuring that accreditation of pre-service teacher training is explored as a 
viable way to determine if standards are being met and improve the 
quality of teaching; 


- Ensuring that teachers develop assessment skills aligned with the 
curriculum, especially for continuous assessment; 


- Ensuring that teachers are skilled in the use of a variety of techniques and 
tools, such as observation and interview, to assess student progress; 


- Ensuring that teachers develop skills in mobilizing community resources 
and developing partnerships with parents and family members; 

- Ensuring that teachers have skills in using instructional practices that are 
developmentally appropriate: 


- Ensuring that teachers are skilled in the use of a variety of teaching 
practices, such as active learning, cooperative learning, questioning 
technique; 


- Ensuring that pre-service teacher training utilizes demonstration and 
internship; 


- Ensuring that motivated and qualified teachers are used as resources at 
the pre-service level; 


- Ensuring that the pre-service teacher training curriculum is balanced in 
terms of content and pedagogical practices; 


3.12.3 


3.12.4 


— Ensuring that the teacher training curriculum provides training in classroom 
management techniques for grouping children (multi-level, interest); 


— Ensuring that pre-service teacher training develops teachers’ skills in 
facilitating learning; 

— Ensuring that pre-service teacher training develop skills for teaching in 
multi-grade schools; and 


- Ensuring that pre-service teacher training develops skills in teachers’ 
management of time in line with increasing demands in a curriculum that 
is child-centered. 


School Climate and Resources 


School climate refers to how a school should be organised and managed in 

order to be effective. Ideally, the schools should be small enough for teachers 

to know their students and to work effectively with their colleagues. This is 

not a reality in developing countries. The question then becomes, given 

available resources and the current situation, especially regarding large class 

sizes and teachers who may be untrained and poorly motivated, what can be 

done to make the E-9 schools effective. 

One focus should be to capitalize on what is known about how children learn 

and to develop a “mission statement” at school level regarding goals. Utilizing 

a child-centred curriculum and involving the students in their own learning 

are essential. 

Recommendations 

- Ensuring that the conditions of learning are sufficient to support the goals 
of the curriculum, including learning materials and qualified teachers; 

- Ensuring that sufficient instructional time is allowed to develop 
competence; 

— Ensuring that there are reading materials available in grade I-III classrooms; 
and 

— Ensuring that the curriculum is differentiated by stages (grades I-II; grade 
III). 

Learner Achievement 

Accurate information has to be collected and analyzed in order to make 

decisions about student progress. At the system level, exclusive reliance on 

quantitative data—such as attendance rates and dropout rates—do not provide 

sufficient information to determine if educational goals are being met. In 

addition, the concept of learner achievement needs to be carefully considered 

and defined. At present, it tends to be very narrowly defined, primarily by 

cognitive achievement. 
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The Hague: The International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement. 
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Annexure - II 


Programme Schedule 


February 6, 1997 
8.30 - 9.00 a.m. Registration 


INAUGURAL FUNCTION 


= Bouquet presentation to dignitaries on the dias 


- Welcome by Prof. J.S. Rajput, Chairperson, NCTE and inviting the 
Chief Guest to light the lamp 


- Lighting of the lamp 
- Introduction to the Meeting by Dr. W. Vollmann, UNESCO Paris 
- Inaugural address by the Chief Guest 


- Presidential address by Shri РЕ. Dasgupta, Education Secretary, Ministry 
of Human Resource Development 


- Vote of thanks by Dr. W. L. Mellor, UNESCO New Delhi 


10.15 a.m. Coffee Break 
I. Teaching the Teacher: Innovative In-service Teacher Training 
10.30a.m. ^ Remarks by: 

Dr. W. L. Mellor, UNESCO New Delhi 

Dr. W. Vollmann, UNESCO Paris 

Dr. Rose Marie Salazar Clemena, Consultant Philippines 


11.05 a.m. Presentation of video on teacher training 

11.15 a.m. Synthesis of country programmes by Dr. Salazar Clemena, Consultant 
1145 a.m. Country presentations of promising programmes 

12.30 p.m. Luncheon 

14.00p.m. Continuation of country presentations 
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15.30 p.m. 
16.00 p.m. 
17.00 p.m. 
19.30 p.m. 


Coffee break 

Beginning of discussion on country presentations 
Closing of the session 

Dinner (UNESCO) 


February 7, 1997 


9.00 a.m. 
10.00 a.m 


10.45 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 


12.30 p.m. 


Continuation of discussion on country presentations 

Follow-up to the project on "in-service teacher training": 

= Final report 

= Presentation of structure of publication (by Consultant) 

— First reactions by participants, UNESCO, UNDP, UNICEF, UNFPA 
and other agencies (full discussion on follow up foreseen 8.2.97) 

Coffee break 

Concluding remarks by: 

Dr. Salazar Clemena, Consultant 

UNESCO (Dr. W.L. Mellor/Dr. W. Vollmann) 

Vote of thanks, Prof. J.S. Rajput. 


Luncheon 


П. Quality of Learning: Syllabus of the 3RS in the First Three Grades 


14.00 p.m. 
14.10 p.m. 
14.15 p.m. 


15.00 p.m. 
15.30 p.m. 
16.00 p.m. 
17.00 p.m. 
19.30 p.m. 


Opening of the Meeting 

Election of Chairperson 

Remarks by: 

UNESCO (Dr. W.L. Mellor/Dr. W. Vollmann) 


Coffee break 

Synthesis paper by Dr. Mary Thormann, Consultant 
Country presentations 

Closing of the Session 

Dinner (NCTE) 


February 8, 1997 


9.00 a.m. 


10.30 a.m. 
10.45 a.m. 


11.00 a.m. 


12.30 p.m. 
14.00 p.m. 


14.30 p.m. 
15.30 p.m. 


16.00 p.m. 
16.15 p.m. 


16.45 p.m. 
16.55 p.m. 


17.00 p.m. 


Continuation of country presentations 

Coffee break 

Comments by Dr. Mary Thormann, Consultant 
Discussion on content of national studies and synthesis: 


- definition of quality of teaching and learning in first three grades, 


- role of teachers and textbooks 

- planning and implementing instructional time 
- constraints of classroom teaching 

- mastering of 3RS, how many hours? 


Luncheon 


Jomtien and emphasis on ЗК, basis for quality primary education 
(presentation by UNESCO) 

Continuation of discussion 

Follow-up to the study on "syllabus": 

- reporting to national authorities, 

- reporting to E-9 Ministerial Meeting (September 1997) 

- country level action (projects, etc), 

- publication of final report 


Coffee Break 
Discussion on follow-up to both the meetings 


Remarks by UNESCO (Dr. W.L. Mellor/ Dr. W. Vollmann) 
Vote of thanks by the Chairperson 


Concluding remarks and outline of final report by the Consultant 
- country level action 


= joint agency support 


= sharing of experience 
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Annexure - III 


Welcome Address 


by 
Prof. J.S. Rajput 


Distinguished Chief Guest Dr. Chitra Naik, Shri PR. Dasgupta, Dr. Vollmann, Dr. Mellor, 
excellencies, distinguished delegates, heads of the national agencies, colleaguees and friends. 


It is my privilege to welcome the chief guest and other distinguished guests to the 
meetings of E-9 countries on Innovative In-service Teacher Training and Quality of Learning: 
Syllabus for ЗК in the first three grades. This is the first international meeting hosted by 
NCTE. That such distinguished audience has graced the occassion, is а matter of great 
satisfaction and happiness for us. In Dr. Chitra Naik, we have a chief guest who is known for 
her field level innovations, education of girls, community mobilisation and so many other 
areas. The UNESCO honoured her by awarding the COMENIUS medal. We are privileged by 
her presence. 


I warmly welcome my senior colleagues who have at different points of time shaped the 
world of education in India. We are very happy to welcome dignitaries like Shri Anil Bordia 
and Shri S.C. Behar. I warmly welcome Dr. R.H. Dave who has played an outstanding role both 
at national and international levels. He has helped NCTE in taking up its present programmes 


. As an organisation, NCTE is yet to complete its three years. But with the help and 
Buidance of eminent educationists from all over the country and with the help of sister 


activities relating to recognition of the programmes of educational institutions are already on 
and the four Regional Committees are engaged in the task of granting such recognitions. This 
in itself is a massive task for it involves ensuring that educational institutions follow the norms 
and standards which have been set up by NCTE. 


I am extremely happy that the NCTE got an opportunity to host this meeting. In 
September-October, 1996, when the Indian delegation participated in the international conference 
on education in Geneva, it was indicated that the experts’ meeting of E-9 countries will be held 
in one of the E-9 countries. The Indian delegation offered to host the meeting which was 
readily accepted. I must indeed express my gratitude to UNESCO authorities for the same. We 
have received all the help and encouragement from the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Government of India. 


Dr. W.L. Mellor and his colleagues in UNESCO, New Delhi have been extending all help 
and co-operation in organising the meetings. NCTE greatly values this support. 


The two themes of the meetings are extremely relevant and closely interrelated. As the 
apex organisation responsible for all aspects of teacher education at school stage, NCTE is 
keenly interested in innovative practices in in-service education and equally interested in 
efforts being made to ensure relevance and utility of the syllabus of 3R at initial stages of 
school education. Teacher education must remain aware of the developments globally and of 
its own responses to the same. I am sure, concrete outcomes of these meetings would result in 
certain activities and studies in which we shall be very happy to participate and contribute. 


Once again I welcome you to this meeting and we will try to pitch the deliberations of 
these meetings to a level acceptable to Dr. Naik, Shri Dasgupta, Prof. R.H.| Dave, Shri Anil 
Bordia, Shri S.C. Behar, and all of you. I once again welcome you to this meeting. 
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Annexure - IV 


Inaugural Speech 
of 


Dr. Chitra Naik, Member, Planning Commission 


I am greatly pleased to be with you today and associate with you in your task of evolving 
new modes of teacher education in the interest of Education for АП. I am sure that this meeting 
would be a major landmark in the process of Education for АП not only in the context of 
developing countries but elsewhere also since the innovative directions emerging from it may 
give a stimulus to change in teacher education as a whole. 


As you know, we are living in an era of rapid socio-economic and political re-adjustments 
throughout this globe. In this re-adjustment, the role of teachers would be extremely significant. 
They would have to be the agents of change to enable the global society to reach the objectives 
of Education for All with emphasis on quality and equality. That this meeting is being hosted 
by India, under the newly set up National Council for Teacher Education, is a happy event 
because this Council has the mandate of evolving innovative strategies of teacher education so 
that teachers are enabled to play their new role effectively in a changing society. The 
deliberations of this meeting would certainly have a desirable impact on the programmes of 
this Council. Also, the innovations emerging from this meeting may be of use elsewhere, even 
in developed countries. That would be a most welcome contribution. 


This meeting of experts from E-9 countries, sponsored by UNESCO and supported by 
UNDP, UNICEF, UNFPA and the World Bank, is a natural development of the international 
commitment expressed at Jomtien in Thailand, seven years ago, to launch a collaborative 
international effort to achieve Education for All. As you are aware, the Summit of Education 
Ministers of E-9 countries which took place in New Delhi in 1993 strongly reaffirmed this 
commitment to Education for All and also expressed the faith that purposeful basic education 
of good quality would be the best means for peace and happiness of the global society. While 
discussing different aspects of the task for Education for All, the Summit also highlighted the 
importance of distance education alongwith institution-based education. In the mid-decade 
meeting of the International Consultative Forum on Education for All held in Jordan in June, 
1996, the efforts made towards EFA were reviewed and commitment to education as the prime 
mover of development through empowerment of people was reiterated. Such key factors of 
development as caring for the environment, managing population growth, promoting social 
development, alleviating poverty and ensuring social justice were appropriately stressed in 
that Forum. Further, the 45th Session of the International Conference on Education discussed 
the crucial importance of in-service teacher education and its role in continually ensuring the 
quality of education. One of the recommendations of the 45th Session was, therefore, directed 
towards reorganizing and strengthening in-service teacher education. Various strategies were 
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proposed towards this end. The in-service education of teacher educators, administrators and 
managers of education was seen as an inseparable support activity for teacher education. In 
India, some of these aspects had already found place in the National Policy on Education 
adopted in 1986 and further refined in 1992. The Policy recognized that pre-service and in- 
service education of teachers formed an interdependent programme and was inseparable from 
the questions of quality, quantity and equality in Education for АП. 


This meeting of E-9 experts is a logical outcome of the commitments expressed and the 
faith deposited in purposive and quality conscious Education for All. The meeting would 
certainly give its best thought to working out the operational details for reorganizing teacher 
education so as to harmonize it with the goals and processes of Education for АП as declared 
in Jomtien in 1990 and also with the global changes in information technologies and economic 
relations of developed and developing countries. 


As I see it, the vision of EFA in the present era of change includes much more than the 
conventional school system which aimed at providing the learners with the skills of reading, 
writing and arithmetic. EFA has now to include in its agenda all types of learners, at all ages, 
and in varied socio-economic groups. It has to educate workers, parents, the deprived and the 
disabled, and practically everyone in the global society to change their mindset and their skills 
so as to cope with the rapid changes which are overwhelming both old and new societies. 
Education has to give the learners the capability of contributing to sustainable development, 
adopting democracy as a way of governance and moving towards the ultimate goal of equality 
so as to promote peace. Considering this vision, our efforts have to go beyond the school 
system and include within the ambit practically all societies everywhere. But the developing 
countries must have a priority in these efforts because their right to have a place of equality 
among the comity of nations must be firmly asserted. For these countries, adopting a mission 
mode in the sphere of education and adjusting the roles of teachers to global changes is a 
priority. In this process, they will also have to address the question of professional teachers and 
non-professional teachers, curriculum designs to suit EFA at the primary level in particular, 
and methods and materials for the education of teachers. The different types of curricula 
essential for different purposes and groups would have to be continually re-adjusted henceforth, 
especially at the basic education level. The achievement of minimum levels of learning at least 
upto Grade III has to be woven into the teacher education syllabus, whether pre-service or in- 
service is our foremost concern. Besides, it is no longer sufficient to prepare teachers for simply 
‘transacting’ a given curriculum. Evolving relevant, need-based curriculum has to be a skill to 
be mastered by teachers. I must confess that I do not react well to the word "transaction" of the 
curriculum. ‘Transaction’ is a word picked up from the vocabulary of business and industry. 
It seems to have entered educational vocabulary perhaps by accident. We need to avoid it and 
speak about ‘interaction’ between the teacher and the learner, with a flexible curriculum as the 
basis. Teachers and learners, consulting together and working together, should be the scene of 
the future. This should be possible because, in recent years, many avenues of learning have 
opened up to take learning beyond the classroom. If the goal of education is to make all of us 
cultured persons and efficient workers, just as learning related to the world of work is 
essential, learning to be cultured is equally important. This can take place only partially in an 
institutional set-up. As to culture, it has been with us in our countries and elsewhere for 
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hundreds and thousands of years. We learn it through our families, our neighbourhood, our 
society and now through the information channels of various types. Our cultural development 
covers so much that it is beyond the capacity of the classroom. It need not be emphasized that 
the teacher of the present and of the future has necessarily to make adjustment to this situation. 
Therefore, the message for teacher education is that the roles of teachers are no longer 
restricted to the classroom. Their roles and functions go very much beyond institutions, right 
into the society. And since society and technology are inseparable, continuous renewal of 
teachers' role is an inescapable process. 


In this new scenario, UNESCO and the participating countries of E-9 may have to think 
seriously of the type and manner of operational support for change in teacher education. 
Putting regional network for teacher education on the ground, as soon as possible, may be a 
good way to start off action. This should be possible if UNESCO and/or other funding 
agencies come forward with the required assistance. There is suggestion that the headquarters 
of the regional network could rotate from country to country within E-9 countries, every two 
year, and thus establish the convention of sharing of experience, materials and expertise as 
interacting partners. 


My second point is that we need to concentrate on developing good resource materials, 
widely adaptable, for in-service teacher education which must now be launched with a sense 
of urgency. Self-learning packages, in keeping with social conditions and ground realities, have 
to be developed. These have to be relevant for the purposes of teachers, teacher educators, 
curriculum developers, administrators and educational planners. This material could take the 
form of video and computer programmes on important themes. Exchange of innovative 
materials among E-9 countries, and their collaboration in their further refinement, would be a 
great contribution to need-based teacher education. 


Thirdly, launching of in-service teacher education through the ^mobile training team' 
approach could be seriously considered. In the first phase, such mobile teams could start 
functioning in each participating country. In the second phase, they could cover different 
regions of E-9 countries. The ‘mobile-training-team approach’ has already been used by 
UNESCO experimentally and has yielded good results. This approach could be revived with 
great advantage for teacher education. 


In the efforts which we are now Proposing, it is crucial to chart them out in time bound 
programmes. This would enable both national and international agencies to build up a well 
designed new system of teacher education for EFA. Perhaps UNESCO, or NCTE, or E-9 
partners could establish a couple of fellowships/chairs with clear cut time bound assignments 
so that concepts get translated into actual programmes. A fellowship or a chair entrusted with 
specific tasks to be executed within a given time span of one or two years would substantially 
help the new thrusts this meeting would be visualizing for promoting fast and systematic 
action. I expect that this would spell out specific tasks for E-9 countries and for international 
agencies, to be pursued over the next two-three years. The Planning Commission of India 


which has been concentrating on the EFA goal would be keenly interested in the outcomes of 
this meeting. 


May I wish you all success in your deliberations and express the hope that they would 
lead us faster towards the goal of EFA. 
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Annexure - V 


RECOMMENDATION No. 3 (of 45th Session of the International 
Conference on Education : International Conference Centre, Geneva, 
UNESCO, 30 September - 5 October, 1996 —IN-SERVICE TRAINING: 
BOTH A RIGHT AND A DUTY FOR ALL EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL 
In a world undergoing rapid change, in-service training has become vital in carrying out 
all activities and professions. Thus, teachers are not only obliged to renew their skills 
continuously, but also to develop in their pupils the attitudes and skills required to create 
knowledge for themselves throughout their lives. 
Regional analyses have shown that in-service training is the subject of considerable 
attention, both by the authorities and by teachers. Past experience and future challenges 
make it possible to predict the following main lines for in-service training policies in the 


future: 


3.2.1 


3.2.2 


3.2.3 


in-service training should be considered as both a right and a duty of educators. 
Care should be taken that a balanced approach to these two concepts is adopted, 
varying according to national situations and different period. However, any in- 
service training policy should guarantee a minimum of training opportunities 
for all teachers; 

in-service training should be organised to a greater extent within educational 
establishments and through teamwork, with the active participation of the 
teachers themselves in defining the programme; 

special attention should be paid to teachers at the beginning of their career, since 
the initial positions that they will hold and the tasks they will perform will have 
a decisive effect on the remainder of their training and career. Tutorial and 
supervisory systems in the exercise of the profession should be introduced 
during the initial phases of their career; 

mechanisms which make it possible for pre-service training to benefit from the 
experience gained in in-service training should be set up in order to give future 
teachers an opportunity to become acquainted with the problems encountered . 
and the solutions adopted in a professional context; 

in-service training should be developed through the medium of professional 
support services, which have been conceived as centres of assistance in solving 
problems, and to which all teachers should have access; 

special priority should be given to the in-service training and education of those 
involved in the management, supervision and evaluation of teachers in order to 
enable them not only to play an administrative or supervisory role, but also to 
provide pedagogical guidance; У 
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3.2.7 
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teacher trainers and teacher training institutes should play an essential part in 
the process of strengthening the role of teachers and actively participate in their 
in-service training. In order for them to carry out this function, programmes 
should be developed and designed to make teacher trainers aware of the 
outcomes of pre-service training, and to provide permanent contact with 
researchers and scientists so as to ensure that their own training is up to date; 


urgent action should be undertaken in areas where teachers are underqualified 
and untrained. This action should build upon the empirical skills already 
acquired by these teachers, as well as on their motivation and their knowledge 
of the local situation. Besides being a means of certification, this urgent action 
should strengthen the teachers’ professional competence and upgrade their 
knowledge of current developments in pedagogy and subject matter, thus 
making in-service education a continuous process of educational renewal. 
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Annexure - VI 


VOTE OF THANKS 


by 
Dr. Warren L Mellor, UNESCO New Delhi 


Address delivered at the E-9 Meetings on Innovative Inservice Teacher Training 
and Quality of Learning: Three R* Syllabus, New Delhi, February 6-8, 1997 


Honorable Chief Guest Dr. Chitra Naik, Excellencies, Secretary of Education and 
Secretary General of the Indian National Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO 
Mr. PR. Dasgupta, distinguished delegates from the World's nine high population 
countries, other distinguished guests, Ladies and Gentlemen. 


It is an honour for us to have as our Chief Guest, Dr. Chitra Naik. We understand the 
demand on her time, particularly now as the finishing touches are being put to India's 
Ninth Development Plan, of which she is one of the architects. We know of her 
commitment to the vital importance of ensuring an educated community as India 
enters the 21st Century: to education as the key to sustainable development, to a 
peaceful and harmonious community, to economic development and poverty alleviation. 


Dr. Naik has the confidence of the professional community for her down-to-earth 
wisdom and commitment to grassroot development, coupled with her determination 
that the educational needs of India can only be met with the courage to take visionary 
and risky decisions, to adopt innovative alternative approaches to solving India's 
educational problems. (Interaction between teacher and learner in and out of the 
classroom. Linking education, culture, information and technology.) We are confident 
that the Ninth Plan will reflect such innovativeness in a new paradigm of educational 
delivery linking the traditional formal education system with the potential of modern 
satellite telecommunications. 


We thank, too, Mr. Dasgupta for his consistent and strong support to UNESCO. We 
respect his humanity and his constant willingness to listen. (Commitment to and faith 
in TEACHERS as essential human resource. Place of honour to teachers - Status). As 
Secretary General of the Indian National Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO, 
we attempt to keep him informed on UNESCO's activities in India and in the South 
Asia region. No time is too small for his undivided attention; no issue too great for his 
breadth of vision. He has always acknowledged UNESCO's ability to achieve a 
significant catalytic impact in the social sector by working with Union and State 
Governments to mobilize and make effective use of existing resources, particularly at 
the local level. 

Professor Rajput and his colleagues at the National Council for Teacher Education 
have spared no effort in ensuring that our meeting over the next three days will be a 
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success. NCTE is a recent innovation of Government of India in ensuring quality of 
teachers, teacher educators and teacher education institutions throughout India. As 
Chairman, Prof. Rajput has to tread a narrow path fraught with dangers and pitfalls - 
not the least of which is the need to respond to expectations of innovativeness. 
UNESCO had made a commitment to Professor Rajput and to NCTE, almost since the 
days of its inception, to work in close collaboration to devise ways and means of 
planning and managing a coordinated system of quality teacher education, both pre- 
service and in-service teacher education. We believe that the model will also have 
implications throughout the South Asia region. 


We thank, too, our Jomtien partners and other International Agencies for responding 
to today's invitation. Their presence here is another visible commitment of the 
international community to the goals and challenges of working with Governments 
towards Education for All. We are reassured that their commitment will find positive 
expression in the outcome of this meeting in the form of joint action and integrated 
application of scarce resources. 


We have in our midst today too many eminent guests to mention by name. I cannot 
let the opportunity to go by to express publically our appreciation for the warmth of 
our strong personal reactions with the Chief Secretaries, Secretaries past and present, 
Additional and Joint Secretaries and other personnel of the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development and of the State Governments and Heads of key institutions. 


Nor should I let the opportunity pass to welcome.again our distinguished delegates 
from the E-9 countries. Without exception, I believe, each of the delegates has already 
fulfilled the professional commitment to produce major papers on innovative teacher 
education and on the primary school syllabus. Deadlines have been met and quality 
of contribution has been high. This had made the task of our two consultants or 
Synthesizers so much easier, and I thank you all on their behalf. In turn, I am sure you 
would want me to thank the consultants for the work they have carried out and will 
carry out in the next three days. We rely on their leadership in the work of drafting 
an integrated plan of follow-up action bringing together the E-9 nations in a concerted 
push for EFA by the year 2000. 


Finally, you will allow me, I am sure, to thank my UNESCO colleagues. Without 
Dr. Wolfgang Vollmann from UNESCO Headquarters, this meeting would not have 
taken place. And my staff at the UNESCO New Delhi office: of them, what can I say? 
Our numbers have been severely depleted within the last two years. We have been 
able to compensate for their loss to a certain extent by calling upon the services of 


difficulties that may arise in the next few days: they are not expected but always to 
be anticipated. For the large successes anticipated in the next three days, we thank you 
the participants, our host Government of India, and our meeting organizers the 
National Council for Teacher Education. 


I leave you with a restatement of UNESCO's unique mission: ^wars begin in the 
minds of men, and it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed". Peaceful social change is possible even against a background of conflict - 
if there are no winners and no losers, but only learners; learning without barriers, 
without frontiers. The work of UNESCO's recently completed Commission on Education 
for the Twenty-first Century, entitled "Learning: The Treasure Within" has pointed out 
that we must not only learn to be, to know and to do: we must pre-eminently learn 
to live together in the 21st Century. We trust that what will come out of this three day 
meeting will be not only specific plans of action for improving teacher education and 
primary school syllabus development in our individual home countries, but also a 
renewed commitment to working together in a meaningful educational partnership of 
the E-9 high population countries for sustainable human development, for peace and 
security. 

UNESCO in turn renews its commitment to join hands with our partners globally as 
well as within individual Member States. In India, for example, our priorities remain 
teacher education and distance education, disadvantaged etc......, information networks, 


curriculum and values. 
o 
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Annexure - VII 


PRESS RELEASE 


No.1/1997 


New Delhi, February 2 - Educationists of the nine most populous countries of the world, 
known as E-9 countries, will be holding a three-day meeting at New Delhi from February 
6 to discuss innovative teacher training and the quality of learning: syllabus of ЗЕЗ in the 
first three grades. These topics have a direct bearing on the commitment of the countries 
to achieve Education for AII (EFA) by the turn of the century. 


This is the first ever international meet to be hosted by the National Council for Teacher 
Education (NCTE), and UNESCO is collaborating with NCTE in this venture. The other 
international organisations supporting these are: UNDP, UNICEF, UNFPA and the World 
Bank. 


The nine participating countries at the meet would be: Bangladesh, Brazil, China, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Mexico, Nigeria and Pakistan. 


Each participating country is to present a country paper describing the best case studies 
of innovations in teacher education practised in their respective countries; the innovations 
proposed to be presented will be such as to have replicability value in other countries 


bring about qualitative changes in it. It is generally accepted that constant experimentation 


and encouraging innovations leading towards qualitative improvement will make any 
system vibrant. 


most populous nations of the world. Educationists are agreed that EFA would be the first 
step for improving the quality of life in any culture. 


Issued by PRO: NCERT 
for and on behalf of NCTE 
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Annexure - VIII 


PRESS RELEASE 


No. 2/1997 


New Delhi, February 6 - Education for All (EFA) programme should include all types of 
learners including children, parents, workers, the deprived and the disabled and should 
help the society to change its mindset and skills so as to keep pace with rapid changes 
which are overwhelming both old and new societies. Such an education would contribute 
to sustainable development, adopting democracy and move towards the ultimate goal of 
equality to promote peace, said Dr. Chitra Naik, Member of Planning Commission. 


Dr. Naik was inaugurating here today a meeting of the E-9 countries on Innovative In- 
service Teacher Training and Quality of Learning : Syllabus of 3 К in the first three 
grades. 


The quality of learning has a direct bearing on the quality of teachers and so both the 
topics to be discussed during the 3-day meet which opened here today, have an 
immediate relevance to the objective of achieving EFA in the E-9 countries which are the 
most populous nations of the World. The nine participating countries at the meet are 
Bangladesh, Brazil, China, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Mexico, Nigeria and Pakistan. 


Continuing, the Member of the Indian Planning Commission said that the E-9 countries 
should adopt “mission mode" in education and adjust the role of teachers to the global 
changes. There was also a need to adjust methods and materials of teacher education to 
suit the EFA programme, she added. 


Dr. Chitra Naik strongly felt that the role and functions of the teacher of the present day 
should “go very much beyond institutions, right into society”. This was particularly 
important considering that societies kept changing under the impact of science and 
technology, thus calling for continuous renewal of teachers’ role which was inescapable. 


The Planning Commission Member called for urgent launching of self-learning packages 
which would be useful for teachers, teacher educators, curriculum developers, 
administrators, education planners as, such resource materials could help the E-9 
countries keep pace with the changing needs for education. She also advocated the 
mobile-training-team approach for in-service teacher education as this was one of the 
methods of optimally utilising the manpower needed for training. Concluding Dr. Chitra 
Naik urged the UNESCO or the E-9 countries or even the NCTE to establish fellowships 
and chairs to design new system of teacher education for achieving the goal of EFA. This 
part should be time-bound, she stressed. 
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Earlier NCTE Chairman, Prof. J.S. Rajput pointed out that NCTE was conscious that 
teacher educators in this country should be aware of the developments taking place and 
that the present meet would result in activities and studies being taken up in the country. 
Dr. Rajput said that NCTE was engaged in the massive task of ensuring that educational 
institutions in the country followed the NCTE norms and standards so that the quality 
of teacher education could be kept high. NCTE, which is about three years old now was 
established by an Act of Indian Parliament to undertake planned and co-ordinated 
development of teacher education in all aspects and at all levels of school education. This 
is the first international conference that NCTE is organising with the objective of looking 
towards quality of teachers to achieve the objective of EFA. 

Speaking on the occasion, the Union Education Secretary, Mr. P.R. Dasgupta stressed the 
need for the society to recognise the pivotal role of the teacher in playing the role of both 
an educator and a counsellor. He regretted that in several of the E-9 countries, the teacher 
has slipped to the position of being a poorly paid employee and this position needs to 
be reversed. 


The Acting Director of UNESCO Regional Office, New Delhi, Dr. W.L. Mellor said that 
the UNESCO has been committed to the status of the teacher all through. The UNESCO 
was also committed to programmes to improve the quality of teacher education and the 
EFA, he added. 


Issued by PRO: NCERT 
for and on behalf of NCTE 
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Annexure - IX 


‘Back To Basics’ 


In Jomtien and in Bali, Education Ministers asked that increased attention be paid to the 
basics of primary education, to the mastering of reading, writing and arithmetic, or 
simply the 3R*. The Jomtien Declaration and the more recent Delors Report called for the 
attainment of minimum levels of competence in the main areas of cognitive skills: every 
person should be able to benefit from educational opportunities designed to meet their 
basic learning needs. These needs comprise both essential learning tools (literacy, oral 
expression, numeracy and problem solving etc.) and the basic learning content (knowledge, 
skills, values and attitudes etc.) necessary for people be able to participate fully in their 
country’s development. 


Hitherto now there has been an intense debate on what the curriculum of basic 
education should consist of : UNESCO has been consistent in advocating a core 
curriculum which includes the ЗК. The Jomtien conference supported this idea. In the 
recent World Bank study on primary education (Lockheed and Verspoor, 1991), attention 
was focused on the so-called general skills. The curriculum of cognitive competencies 
was presented as the key to improving the quality of learning. The authors suggest that 
much can be achieved with the ready availability of textbooks. Often, in fact, the 
textbooks themselves become the curriculum. However, neither textbooks nor well- 
trained teachers alone can accomplish the task of EFA. One approach entails placing 
learning in concert with values, attitudes, problem solving and other skills in order to 
better respect and integrate socio-cultural and religious values. The back to basics 
method works most efficiently in an environment where parents and children have 
access to and believe in the advantages of modern education. Yet there are many who 
are not in a position to send their children to school when survival and subsistence 
require their presence elsewhere. In these cases a core curriculum relevant to the needs 
of local populations appears more appropriate. Mr. Manzoor Ahmed of UNICEF indicated 
while working on a comparative analysis of the Chinese and Indian experiences that 
“cognitive skills are developed effectively among rural learners when the learning 
content is closely associated with the local environment. The teacher methods then have 
to follow an active empirical approach instead of simple didactic instruction”. 


The underlying hypothesis of the study we are to discuss today is that the amount of 
instructional time available for scholastic subjects is directly proportional to the amount 
learnt in school. As you are aware, the annual number of hours children are meant to 
study any subject in school is determined by two factors: the length of the official school 
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year in hours and the number of hours assigned to the subjects. World-wide the official 
academic year for primary grades one to six averages 880 instructional hours, or 180 
days. In some developing countries the academic year is substantially shorter than 
average (610 hours in Ghana); while in other it is longer (1070 hours in Morocco). Faced 
with the contradiction of insufficient time available for teaching and learning and the 
demands of an over-loaded curriculum, there are several strategies that could be applied 
to remedy the situation, the overriding principle being the maintenance of an acceptable 
minimum instructional time (about twenty hours weekly) in core subjects, especially 
literacy and mathematics. Maintaining standards of instructional time requires 
administrative measures and/or parental intervention to ensure that Schools are open 
during official hours and that teachers are present during the official instructional 
periods. 


In Bali, September 1995, the E-9 Ministers acknowledged the complexity of the problem, 
yet stressed that educational policies could have an effect on the quality of learning only 
if sufficient attention were given to the 3R°. This includes the time devoted to teaching 
the three core subjects, the methods employed for teaching and the relevance of learning 
materials. Clearly the quality of teaching plays a major role in this context and the 
conclusions of the yesterday's meeting indicate what kind of policies could be applied. 


The study is intended to present the official syllabus and its constraints as described 
above. Any national syllabus cannot be analyzed in a vacuum and that is why the 
studies frequently refer to the role of teachers, materials, textbooks, and also to social, 
religious and/or cultural constraints, Learning how other countries organize their syllabi 
and identifying the factors that contribute to effective teaching is an encouraging 
manifestation of the purpose of the E-9 initiative. By sharing knowledge in a critical area 
of primary education, the discussions of today and tomorrow, the synthesis and the final 
report are expected to scrutinize the learning processes of the 3 RS, the role of learning 
assessment, student/teacher ratios and instructional materials. The results of this meeting 
(recommendations and guidelines) should generate an open debate in each of the E-9 
countries, through national seminars, policy papers, new research and publications on 
the subject at hand. Research on the syllabus and on instructional time must be 
Tecognized as an effort to adapt teaching and learning to the need of the society. 
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The Inaugural function 


Chairman, Prof. J.S. Rajput in thoughtful conversation with Shri Anil Bordia 
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